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PREFACE 


For obvious reasons all the names in this book, 
whether of places or of persons, are entirely fictitious. 
The one exception is the story of ‘“‘ Otto the Sniper.” 
Otto was such a notorious personage at one period 
in the history of the Ypres salient that it would be 
absurd to pretend that he did not inflict his presence 
on Voormezeele. | 

The tales are for the most part complete in 
themselves, but in one or two cases incidents which 
happened to different battalions at different periods 
have been pieced together to form one complete 
story. 

In fairness I must state that I do not hold myself 
responsible for the accuracy of the final incident in 
the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Sausage.” Certainly 
something of the sort did happen. But it has been 
told and retold so often up and down the trench 
line that I do not asseverate that the version which 
I have given is the correct one. 


If by these pages I have in any small measure 
vii 
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enabled any to understand more clearly the condi- 
tions on the Western Front, and thereby have 
stirred in their hearts a deeper chord of admiration 
and affection for these simple gallant men who 
compose the British Army, I shall consider myself 


well repaid for having written them. 
CHARLES L. WARR. 


ROSNEATH, . 
September 1916. 
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MONSIEUR LE CURE 


I 
MONSIEUR LE CURE 


I 


MONSIEUR LE CURE was an institution in Raming- 
helst. The parish clergyman is always an institu- 
tion in a village; it is an honour he shares with the 
lord of the manor and the keeper of the local public- 
house. But the position of Monsieur le Curé was 
greater than all that; he was the ethos, the spirit, 
the genius of the place. When one talked of 
Raminghelst one naturally included in one’s mind 
Monsieur le Curé; similarly, although there were 
scores of curés about the country-side, wherever in 
the Ypres salient men spoke of Monsieur le Curé 
it was an understood thing to refer to the incumbent 
of Raminghelst. Everybody knew him, everybody 
liked him, everybody trusted him, everybody raved 
about him. Shopkeeper and peasant, rich and poor, 
high and low, colonel and private, they all knew 
Monsieur le Curé and he knew them. 

Before the war he had been some sort of eccle- 
siastical understrapper at the Cathedral in Ypres; 
a sacristan, or a chaplain, or a minor canon, or a 
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major canon, if there is such a thing; I really can’t 
remember what—I get so mixed up with the various 
ranks in the staff of Roman Catholic episcopal 
head-quarters. But in addition to his cure of souls 
at Raminghelst he held this job and used to trot 
around with his bishop; but as what was left of 
the Cathedral lent itself no longer to processions 
and all that sort of thing, and as there were no longer 
any signs in the vicinity of the Chief Shepherd, 
Monsieur le Curé confined his attentions strictly to 
the spiritual work of his little village. 

He was, without the shadow of doubt, a great 
acquisition in Raminghelst. It was something to 
have a man like him in the place to which one almost 
invariably repaired from the trenches for one’s 
spell of four days’ rest. He spoke English so 
fluently—which was very agreeable, since few English- 
men ever bother their heads to learn any other lan- 
guage than their own—he was so cultured, so refined, 


so debonair; his house was so cosy and comfort- 


able, his cigars so good. And you were always so 
welcome. If you didn’t look him up he looked you 
up. He organised all sorts of concerts and amuse- 
ments for the men. He was hail-fellow-well-met at 
all the shabby estaminets where the soldiers were 
wont to congregate, and he cracked a rattling good 
joke and sang a rousing good song. Some people 
said he used to take a pretty good glass too; but 
that is neither here nor there. 
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Colonels always billeted with him, but Monsieur 
le Curé knew human nature. He knew that where 
colonels are, subalterns do not generally flock 
in very large numbers. So he allocated two large 
comfortable rooms on the ground floor of his roomy 
dwelling as a kind of open club for any officers who 
chose to go there; and to their comfort were added 
decanters of liqueur and wine on the sideboard and 
open boxes of the Curé’s own cigars. He was 
untiring in making arrangements for your happiness ; 
his services were always at your disposal. He 
would take no thanks for anything. 

“It is little enough to do for the saviours of my 
country,” he would say with a benevolent smile. 
When he smiled he always spread out his hands 
deprecatingly—such nice hands he had, white and 
soft with tapering fingers. 

It was just as well Monsieur le Curé lived in 
Raminghelst. Something was required to make 
up for the abominable way the Bosche shells used to 
drop in the town, and the extraordinary luck they 
always seemed to have of locating the most crowded 
billets. And it was generally at night that the 
shelling occurred, after everybody was asleep. 
Monsieur le Curé’s heart broke over the wounded. 
He moved in and out among the poor broken 
creatures, blessing them, praying for them, giving 
them cigarettes. It was as if in their wounds he 
was wounded, in their afflictions afflicted. The 
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Tommies loved him for it; and when a soldier 
loves, he loves with all the passion of his big simple 
heart. 

He did so much for the soldiers that one used to 
wonder sometimes how he managed to attend to his 
multifarious services, and to the needs of his flock. 
He seemed to make time for everything. All his 
numerous duties and engagements never prevented 
him from having his hours of meditation in his big, 
gaunt, tawdry church. He used to be always up 
near the altar at a little prie Dieu, clothed in 
his long black cassock and white bands, with his 
book of Offices. The light falling from the painted 
clerestory windows on his white hair and clean 
ascetic features tinged his face with an almost 
unearthly radiance. | 

There was one thing that everybody rejoiced over. 
During all the bouts of shelling to which the village 
was subjected, the church had never been hit. Once 
a shell had done a little damage to the west end, but 
the rest of the church and most noticeably the great 
pointed tower had never once been touched. It was 
something to be thankful for, as it would have 
crushed the poor old man if anything had happened 
to his beloved sanctuary. He used to wring his 
hands over the battered village and the heavy toll 
of the killed, but when he looked at the church, 
with its tapering spire safe through it all, he would 
smile and repeat a verse of a Tommy’s song, Every 
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cloud has a silver lining, though the sky’s not always 
blue. ° 

It certainly was very remarkable, and the soldiers 
wrote home sentimental letters about it to their 
sweethearts and their wives. Their good folks were 
much touched by it and prattled a lot, and the 
effusions duly appeared in the local press, and then 
the clergy quoted them in their sermons and parish 
magazines. A dignitary got wind of it and men- 
tioned it in a moving discourse from the pulpit of a 
provincial cathedral, saying that it boded a speedy 
and conclusive victory whenever the Big Push 
began. 

It was not so much that Raminghelst got badly 
shelled that amazed people ; there was nothing much 
in that, every village got shelled more or less. It was 
the infernal bad luck which always seemed to single 
out full billets. They might have had an observing 
officer over the place, their shots were so successful. 
It was a great grief to Monsieur le Curé to see the 
little military churchyard swell so rapidly ; almost 
every fortnight the old fence had to be lifted and put 
down in a new position. It was carefully placed 
outside the consecrated village burial ground which 
surrounded the church, the last resting-place of the 
faithful. The Curé, if he had been able to have 
his own way, would have liked them all to be buried 
together ; but it was a tenet of his Church, he said, 
and a priest’s first duty was obedience. He was so 
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broad-minded in his views. But however the grave- 
yard might grow, the church always escaped. 
Sancta Sanctis. 

How that graveyard grew! One used to wander 
through it in the calm of cloudless spring evenings, 
looking hesitatingly for new names there which one 
might know and love! There was a strange peace 
about those simple little crosses, a peace far deeper 
than the restfulness in the mystic beauty of the 
opalescent west. For the sunset passes like every- 
thing else in life, and even the sun itself will one 
day have run its course and be no more. But the 
crosses nestling so quietly beneath the grey walls, 
which threw their shadow caressingly over them 
when the day grew weary, had something in them 
which was not of earth, a peace which the world 
could neither give nor take away. For they spoke > 
of a fact which outlasts generations, and will outlive 
time and persist beyond eternity; a fact in the 
presence of whose awful reality the great shells which 
are grim as death become harmless as death, because 
that fact is greater than death, and was before death, 


and having had no beginning can never have an end. 


II 


Lieutenant-Colonel Timothy O’Kelly, D.S.O., 
commanding the 2nd Royal Irish Fenians, was prob- 
ably the Curé’s most intimate friend. He was pure 
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Irish, Roman Catholic in whatever religion he had, 
Radical in whatever politics he knew anything about, 
exceedingly humorous, dull in intelligence, and 
generally very acceptable in society. When his 
battalion was at rest in Raminghelst he always 
billeted with Monsieur le Curé. The Curé’s home- 
made cherry brandy the gallant officer found 
excellent; also his other brandy which was not 
home-made. They spent jolly evenings these two. 
They had a great deal to talk about; and as in most 
matters their respective opinions were in perfect 
harmony the time passed very agreeably. By a 
curious coincidence the Curé’s uncle and Colonel 
O’Kelly’s grandfather had both been chamberlains 
or something or other at the Vatican at or about 
the same time; it was a bond which made them 
indeed as brothers. 

One fine forenoon during a spell of rest in Raming- 
helst Colonel Timothy was invited to lunch with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Donald MacClaverty of the - 
R.F.A., whose battery was in a small ravine adjacent 
to the village. The Irishman accepted with a rather 
bad grace, as there was not much to be gained in the 
way of animal satisfaction by lunching in the gunner’s 
dug-out. At twenty minutes before the appointed 
hour, he left his billet, proceeded through the village, 
and having crossed a little stream and two or three 
fields duly presented himself at the low narrow door- 
way of the gunner Colonel’s dwelling-place. 
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Colonel MacClaverty was Scots to the backbone, 
Conservative in his politics to the point of violence, 
fiercely rabid in his staunch Presbyterianism. So, 
having to avoid all the subjects over which the best 
of friends so often part, country, politics, religion, 
the talk during the somewhat unappetising and 
dismal meal revolved chiefly around Raminghelst 
gossip and the war. 

During a course of ration biscuits and offensively 
smelling cheese the gunner expressed himself com- 
pletely mystified. There was something positively 
uncanny about the district. He constantly changed 
his position, but the Bosches as constantly located 
him. He shifted and dodged, and dodged and 
shifted, to and fro, backwards and forwards; their 
shells followed him as a compass needle swings to 
the pole. It was extraordinary. His present posi- 
tion was absolutely and completely screened from 
aircraft observation by branches and logs and 
cunningly placed grey tarpaulins, and he had only 
moved to it yesterday ; yet that very morning they 
had dropped twelve in succession practically right 
on top of him, had knocked out one gun, wounded 
a subaltern and two men, and blown into smithereens 
a large box of provisions which he had just received 
from home. Colonel MacClaverty observed fiercely 
that he was damned if he could understand it. 

Having chased with his knife the last morsel of 
cheese round his tin plate, triumphantly speared it 
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and conveyed it to his heavily moustached and 
capacious mouth, he leaned back against the wall of 
his dug-out, finished his beer and lit a monstrous 
black cheroot. He offered his guest one, smoked 
for a few minutes in silence, then fixed O’Kelly with 
two large, round, and fish-like eyes. 

“Spies,” he ejaculated, blowing rings of blue 
smoke and meditatively piercing them with his 
finger ; “‘ that’s what it is, . . . spies. Sure of it; 
-as sure as I’m sitting here and that my name’s 
Donald Campbell MacClaverty—and a devilish good 
name, too, though it’s myself that says it. It’s 
spies. This place is hotching with them.” 

Colonel Timothy paused with his tin mug half- 
way to his mouth. 

“D’ye think so?” he remarked conversation- 
ally. 

“T’ve just done telling you that I think so,” re- 
plied the gunner irritably. Why are Scotsmen so 
determined never to waste even words? 

Colonel Timothy drank his beer in silence and 
looked duly impressed. 

“What I want to know,” declaimed MacClaverty, 
picking up a fork and emphasising each word by a 
beat inthe air, ‘‘ what I want to know is how is this 
beastly place always so accurately ranged ; by that, 
I mean how do they always drop in the most crowded 
billets and how do they follow my battery wherever 
I go? Answer me that.” | 
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He glared defiantly at the inoffensive O’Kelly. 
No answer being vouchsafed him, he proceeded : 

“How is it that your foot-sloggers are always 
blown sky high out of their billets? How is it? 
God bless me, three days ago they dropped eight 
shells quite near an A.S.C. transport’s camp a few 
miles back and nearly killed an officer. What d’you 
think of that ? Things have come to a pretty pass,”’ 
he continued in irrelevant sarcasm; “‘ they’ll be 
potting the Y.M.C.A. at the base next.” 

Colonel Timothy smoked silently. . 

The Scot got nettled. He longed for argument 
as a hard-driven horse longs for water. He was 
typical of his race, and nothing caused him more 
intense irritation and annoyance than to have people 
acquiescing in his statements. 

“ Tsay its spies! ’’ he shouted, banging his clenched 
fist on the rickety wooden table. 

“‘Faith,an’ you've toldme soseveral times already,” 
interposed the Irishman, who was getting rather 
wearied of the conversation. ‘‘Go out an’ foind 
them, MacClaverty, an’ sure an’ you'll win the V.C. 
That’s my advoice to ye.” 

Colonel MacClaverty grew purple with indigna- 
tion. 

“IT say its spies,’ he continued ferociously, 
““ spies, d’ye hear? And we've got to have ’em laid 
by the heels. You can’t trust anyone in this God- 
forsaken country. Your best friend might cut your 
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throat when you turned your back after standing 
him a drink.” 

Colonel Timothy thought this a joke and politely 
laughed. It was the worst thing he could have done. 
The Scot was roused to terrific wrath, and said 
things he might otherwise have left unsaid. 

“* Not your best friend can you trust,” he bellowed, 
“not even your best friend. I wouldn't be sure 
that that oily-looking old priest that you're so thick 
with isn't a blasted spy . 

The gunner was too roused to notice ine: ominous 
glitter in the Irishman’s eyes. © 

“‘ He’s a papist, and that’s enough to make him a 
suspect. .. . Damme if I’d trust a papist—— ” 

MacClaverty had gone too far,and he sawit. He 
broke off suddenly and took a long pull at his cheroot. 
He had been skating on dangerously thin ice. It 
broke suddenly. Colonel Timothy O’Kelly rose 
from his seat a monument of outraged dignity. For 
a moment he stood struggling with his feelings which 
prevented speech. 

“I'd have you remember, sir, that Iam what you 
term in your insulting remarks a ‘ papist,’ an’ it’s 
proud I am to beit,” he said stiffly at length, picking 
up his gloves and stick, and moving towards the 
door.... 

“Sorry, O’ Kelly,” said MacClaverty ingratiatingly, 
endeavouring to smooth over the troubled waters 
which his unbridled tongue had so greatly disturbed. 
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“ You can’t help being a pap——er, I mean a Roman 
Catholic, and I quite allow there are exceptions to 


every rule... . Must you go? .. . have another 
drink? No? ... Well,cheerO! Look meup again 
soon.” . . 


But Colonel Timothy O’Kelly was gone. 


Ill 


The Irishman walked back towards his billet, his 
Celtic heart ablaze with wrath. He roundly cursed 
two subalterns who were practising gymnastic 
exercises on the branch of a tree, and took it upon 
himself to suddenly inspect B Company’s billets, 
where he found various marks of untidiness about 
which he vented his feelings, scaring the C.S.M. out 
of his wits and threatening to reduce the Platoon 
Sergeant of No. 5 Platoon for no reason in the world 
that that unfortunate individual could see. He 
then betook himself to the Orderly Room, and when 
he left it the clerical staff were in a state of terrified 
imbecility. Afterwards he looked in on the Adjutant, 
tripped over a mat, barked his left shin, had a drink 
—and felt much better. 

Late in the afternoon in a much more amiable 
frame of mind he wandered in the direction of his 
rooms in the Curé’s house behind the church. Ashe 
passed through the main gateway of the graveyard 
he saw his reverend friend entering the building by 
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a side door. The Curé shut the door behind him. 
Thoughtlessly and for no apparent reason whatever 
Colonel O’Kelly went into the church by the big 
west door, probably intending to meet his friend 
inside; he had always wanted to go up the tower 
of the church, and had never done so, somehow, 
and it may have been with this object that he sud- 
denly went inside. He passed inside the dim light 
of the church, his muddy boots falling noiselessly 
on the stone flags of the floor, and stood fora moment 


in the shadow of the carved organ-loft above the — 


' main entrance. Up at the east end of the church he 
saw the Curé standing near the altar. The priest 
looked down the church, then moved to one side 
of the sanctuary and gazed down the side aisle. He 
repeated the performance on the other side. Then 
he peered down the nave again; he evidently 
missed the form of the Colonel, who, hidden in the 
shadow of the doorway under the organ-loft, and 
suddenly mindful in spite of himself of the truculent 
MacClaverty’s blunt remarks, was standing stock 
still as he watched the priest’s movements with deep 
interest and a hint of suspicion. The Curé moved 
to his prze Drew at the north side of the sanctuary. 
He stood for a few minutes listening intently. Not 
a sound broke the stillness of the church. The 
shouts of some children playing in the village street 
fell faintly on the ear . . . the Curé was evidently 
satisfied. He knelt down facing the east; over the 
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carved wooden stalls O’Kelly could just see his 
shoulders and the back of his grey head, and from 
their movements he gathered that the Curé was 
lifting something. Then the head and shoulders 
disappeared. 

Colonel O’Kelly waited for a moment, then he 
extricated his revolver from his holster, opened it, 
and looked at the cartridges. He closed it again 
noiselessly. Then, not forgetful of his faith, he 
touched the ground with his knee, and advanced 
cautiously up the nave through the chancel gates, 
and on into the sanctuary. He gazed around, his 
suspicions fully aroused. The Curé had completely 
vanished. There was nowhere he could be hiding, 
indeed a cat couldn’t have concealed itself as Colonel 
O’Kelly examined the altar, the reredos, the canopied 
stalls, the gaudily painted plaster walls. Colonel 
O’Kelly scratched his head. A minute later he bent 
down and examined the flags on the floor near the 
prie Dieu. A minute search revealed nothing, and 
then he found what he had been looking for. He 
remembered the direction the Curé had faced when 
he disappeared, and he took up his stand with his 
back to the east wall facing down the church, drew 
back the trigger of his revolver to full cock, and pre- 
pared himself for a long wait. 

Twilight faded and the darkness enveloped the 
lofty roof, filled the side aisles, and gradually crept 
up the broad nave. The light in the painted windows 
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grew faint and fainter. At last their figures were 
indistinguishable. The whole building was in black- 
ness, save round the altar, where the flickering red 
light of the sanctuary lamp cast a weird dull glow | 
on the stone floor. Colonel O’Kelly was getting stiff 
and cold ... suddenly he heard a slight noise. 
Holding his breath, he waited in rigid suspense, his 
eyes on a square stone flag a yard from him. He 
watched it intently . . . in a few minutes it moved 
slightly . . . O’Kelly’s grip tightened on the butt 
of his revolver. 

All at once the flag seemed to rise off the floor, 
higher and higher ; it was a trap-door, and O’Kelly 
had rightly judged from the manner in which the 
Curé had vanished that its hinges were nearest the 
east wall. The flag opened wider, and a circle of 
light from an electric lamp flashed on the floor at 
the entrance; then a head and shoulder emerged, 
silhouetted against the light. 

O’Kelly’s left hand suddenly seized the stone flag 
and wrested it back; the force of his pull tore it 
from its hinges, and it fell on the floor with a crash. 
The next instant he had snatched the flashlight 
from its owner’s grasp, and thrust the cold muzzle 
of his revolver against the man’s head. He turned 
the glaring light full on the startled face of 
Monsieur le Curé. | 

The priest’s right hand flew to his cassock pocket. 

“No you don’t, my friend,” snarled O’Kelly. 
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“Out with that hand smartly, or, by the saints, 
you're as dead as a stuck pig. Out with it.” 

Monsieur le Curé saw the game was up. With an 
imprecation startling in one who had always been 
considered the epitome of piety and rectitude, he 
raised both his arms above his head. Still covering 
him with his revolver and the flashlight, O’Kelly 
moved behind him. 

“Take it out and drop it on the floor,” he com- 
manded. ‘‘No monkeying, remember, or bedad 
you'll be frizzling in purgatory before you can say 
your own name.” 


The Curé did as he was bid, and his revolver fell - 


with a clatter on the floor. Colonel O’Kelly kicked 
it away. 

‘“Now, yer riverence,”’ he remarked jocosely, 
“‘down you go, an’ rimember I’m behind ye. If ye 
want a quick passage off this planet you've only got 
to make one movement that displayses me. See?” 

Monsieur le Curé saw. 

O’Kelly flashed the electric torch on to the dark 
cavity in the floor. A flight of narrow steps led 
downwards. The Curé descended, encircled by the 
light and covered by the revolver of Timothy 
O’Kelly, who walked hard on his heels. Below was 
a tiny cellar from which a narrow passage branched 
off to the left. After a yard or two it turned to the 
left again and emerged after about eight paces into 
a fairly large room which Colonel O’Kelly judged to 
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be immediately under the tower. He glanced at a 
corner where there stood the paraphernalia of a 
telegraphic apparatus, and then at the cowering 
white-faced traitor beside him. In a moment the 
truth of it all flashed on him; the terrible accuracy 
of the German shells, their marvellous luck in 
locating batteries and billets, the extraordinary 
phenomenon of the tall scathless church spire and 
the miraculous escape of the buildings themselves. 

“* Wireless!’ he gasped. 

He turned swiftly on the Curé and looked at him 
long and fiercely, till the terrified creature shrank 
from him against the cellar wall. 

“‘ You canting hypocrite!” he said slowly at last. 
“No, I’m not goin’ to dirty my revolver on ye. 
Come along; about turn, you treacherous hound. 
I won't soil me hands on you, but you're goin’ to 
be shot all right. And—lI’m goin’ to forgive Mac- . 
Claverty.”’ 
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IN. THE MORNING IT FLOURISHETH 


I 


THE Thameside Scottish, to put it mildly, were — 
rather a mixed lot. The name speaks for itself. 
When a Scot so far condescends as to cross the 
Border and betake himself to England, it is generally 
because he thinks that matters at the top of the tree 
require looking after; and be he soldier or sailor, 
or tinker or tailor, small manor tall man or candle- 
stick maker, the extraordinary thing isthat healmost | 
invariably succeeds in getting there. If he doesn’t | 
he probably gravitates to the bank of the Thames 
or the Tyne, working steadily at piecework when he 
is sober, and a mighty patriot when heisn’t. From 
this collection of flotsam and jetsam the Thameside 
Scottish Battalion was raised, two hundred over 
strength, within the space of five days about the 
month of November 1914, and entrained for the 
sleepy Hampshire town of Rowandeane—or some 
name like that—twelve hundred as strong, rough, 
hearty scallywags as could have been collected in 
23 
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six months’ hard seeking. The place wasn’t quite 
ready for them; there were no billets ready; there 
was no Quartermaster or anybody else to look after 
the commissariat; there were no officers save an 
old dug-out Major, who had brought them down 
with the assistance of a handful of regular N.C.O.’s, 
and having brought them didn’t seem to know what 
on earth to do with them. The R.T.O. at the 
station suggested that they had better be let loose 
in a field until something or somebody turned up, 
so the dug-out Major, who was rather blind, marched 
them into the first field which was handy, where 
they threw themselves on the ground in contented 
patience. The Major was quite annoyed when ten 
minutes later a hoarse voice from over the hedge 
asked him “‘ what the ’ell ’e was doin’ in that there 
field.”” The owner of the voice was a burly farmer 
with a red waistcoat and a straw behind his ear, 
and a very bloated and unsightly countenance. 
And his language made even the Thameside Scottish 
sit up. It was unfortunate that the Major had not 
noticed the signboard notifying to all and sundry 
that the field was a restricted area forbidden to the 
troops by order of the G.O.C. So he marched the 
. Thameside Scottish out again. 

Eventually they made themselves comfortable in 
a group of disused buildings which once formed a 
brewery, and for three days lived on the fat of the 
land, stealing everything requisite and necessary 
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with a courteous indiscrimination that left no room 
for jealousy among their farming neighbours. It 
began to get serious, so the authorities got a move 
on. Within a week they were officered, in a fort- 
night more or less equipped, and on a clear December 
morning, laden to the neck and armed to the teeth, 
they paraded before their new C.O., a fiery-faced 
white-whiskered dug-out Scotsman with two rows of 
decorations and gout in his left foot, and rejoicing 
in the name of MacWhirtle. Through his eyeglass 
the Colonel surveyed the serried rows of cut-throat 
countenances before him for a full two minutes in 
silence. 

““ My God! ”’ he ejaculated softly. 

“Just what I thought, sir,” replied the senior 
Major, looking sympathetic. 


IT 


There followed month after month of hard, un- 
remitting toil. There was squad drill for the junior 
officers by the Adjutant, and for the men by ferocious 
martinets of N.C.O.’s. Weird musketry exercises 
were then entered upon, and day in and day out 
little groups of men were scattered over the sur- 
rounding fields, lying flat on their faces, while to 
their wearied. ears were unfolded the mysteries of 
sighting, aiming, rapid-fire, and triangle of error. 
Each Saturday a twenty-mile route march along 
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hard roads and through a flat, dreary country-side 
brought curses to their lips and blisters to their feet 
and a brilliant conclusion to the week’s work. Later 
on company drill was entered upon, and promptly 
at nine o'clock in the morning each captain led his 
company blithely out to the music of the pipes for 
eight hours’ instruction in the placing of outposts 
and the intricacies of the attack, and led them back 
to billets as dusk fell, a slouching rabble of exhausted, 
snarling humanity. Weeks of wet, wretched days 
at the butts were put in for their firing tests, then 
the dull monotony of battalion drill in a large 
marshy stretch of pasture, accompanied by the 
snapping of platoon commanders and the roaring of 
N.C.O.’s till the men were reduced to a state of utter 
stupefaction, and left wheeled when they should have 
right wheeled and formed fours when they should 
have about turned, and got tied in knots, and ran 
into each other, till Colonel MacWhirtle was white 
and speechless with impotent wrath, and the 
Adjutant was in a condition, mentally and physically, 
of utter and complete collapse. 

Brigade training followed in due course—long, 
weary days of marching and skirmishing in the rain 
over heavy ploughed fields and looking for an enemy 
when everyone knew there wasn’t one. To this 
succeeded divisional training. This is by far the 
most enlightening portion of the military course. 
You march out in the morning and at about eleven 
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o'clock your battalion is halted on the side of a road, 
and you are told to liedown. You liedown. About 
' two o'clock you covertly eat your lunch. At half- 
past three you are told you have been in Divisional 
Reserve, that the battle has been a colossal victory, 
and the enemy is in full retreat. Then you march 
home again. Or perhaps you may be in the attack.. 
You get wedged in, and lose yourself among thousands 
of infantry, R.F.A. batteries, ambulance wagons, 
R.E. sections, A.S.C. convoys; you line hedges, 
advance over a field with a rush, storm a position, 
open fire at a row of trees with blank cartridges 
and a fearful din, tie a few labels on some’men 
describing the nature of their ghastly wounds, 
retire, advance, skirmish, charge a battalion furiously 
which is about a hundred yards in front, and find 
they are your own reserves which have lost their 
bearings, and devoutly thank God for the ‘‘ Cease 
Fire”’ at four o’clock. As you trudge home, a line 
of cyclists glides past with white bands round 
their caps—there may be half a dozen of them, 
and to your disgust these turn out to be the 
skeleton enemy. And you have never even seen 
them. . 

In the meantime the Thameside Scottish painted 
Rowandeane red. The local theatre had to be 
closed to them after an unfortunate actor had been 
chased off the stage by an indignant khaki mob, 
and only escaped annihilation by dropping from his 
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dressing-room window eight feet into a barrel of rain- 
water. The brave lads spent much of their time 
in walking all the girls out, and the pickets were 
usually as busily employed in walking all the brave . 
lads in. It was early found expedient to have no 
articles placed for show purposes outside the shops ; 
they had an unfortunate way of disappearing. 
Even glass cases began to assume an uncanny habit 
of taking upon themselves to suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappear. Photographers did good business 
so far as using up their plates was concerned—it 
slackened off considerably when it came to gathering 
in the shekels. The Mayor made speeches about it, 
and the Rector preached a sermon which he after- 
wards published at the request of a number of his 
congregation. A cipher can certainly be called a 
good round number. Why not? 

The only time when the Thameside Scottish tout 
ensemble had the appearance of those whose dignity 
is but a little lower than the angels was on Sundays 
at Church Parade. They worshipped by the kind- 
ness of the Rector in the old grey parish church an 
hour before the ordinary service, and the hoary walls 
echoed and shook to the thunder of their praise, as 
they raised the old dear psalms of their Motherland. 
A Scotsman never needs a book when he is singing 
psalms. However low he may sink, however far 
he may stray from the paths of rectitude, however 
dim may grow his interest in spiritual things, he 
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never forgets the psalms his mother crooned to him in 
the humble home ofhis childhood. A Scotsman may 
never put his foot inside a church for twenty years, 
yet at the end of it he will sing the twenty-third 
psalm without faltering, and see clearly as if it were | 
yesterday the holy vision of the Communion Sundays 
of the long ago in the plain whitewashed kirk where 
he first lisped his infant words of adoration. It is 
a great fact, that. In it you may read the history 
of a nation. | 

Colonel MacWhirtle took a pride in their sing- 
ing. He had lungs of brass himself, and was 
the despair of the organist. On the last Church 
Parade they ever attended in Rowandeane they 
sang the Old Hundred. At the close of the first 
verse MacWhirtle advanced to the front of the 
chancel. 

‘We'll sing it again,” he shouted, to the con- 
sternation of the padre, “ we'll sing it again. And 
we'll sing it this time—not whisper it. Your fore- 
fathers would turn in their graves if they heard it 
sung like that.” 

And sing it they did till the oaken, wormeaten 
rafters of the lofty roof shook and trembled. It 
certainly was an unholy noise, but it was typical of 
the Thameside Scottish, fierce, steeped in melan- 
choly, elemental. But I think that since He for 
whom it was intended looketh not on the outward 
things, but on the secret treasure of the heart, it 
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would reach its destination all right, and be quite 
acceptable there. 


For why ? the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is for ever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood 
And shall from age to age endure. 


Many a man carried in his heart the echo of that 
psalm when he was face to face with death and the 
powers of hell; it soothed in after days many a 
weary pillow and sounded in many a dying ear, it 
brightened for many an eye the darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

During their residence in Rowandeane the Mili- 
tary Police had a lively time of it. Almost each 
night Battalion Orders contained a new list of streets 
and taverns placed out of bounds. But when the 
old year drew to a close the apprehension of the law- 
abiding populace grew very great indeed. Wild 
rumours of how the Northern people spent the 
festival known as Hogmanay or New Year’s Eve 
began to circulate from house to house. The 
Rector, who twenty years before that had taken a 
summer excursion in the Highlands, began to assume 
the réle of a learned authority on the subject of 
uncivilised races and preached another striking 
sermon. 

In anticipation of the approaching 31st of Decem- 
ber, the Mayor and Corporation directed shop- 
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keepers to have their windows boarded up by 
twelve noon that day, and gave orders for the 
statue of their patron saint in the Market Square to 
_ be covered with a stout hoarding and railed off 
with a strong spiked railing. Every precaution 
was taken, and to tone down thegentle innuendo the 
Corporation invited the battalion to supper and a 
concert in the Roller Skating Rink. 

In due course the great night arrived. At eight 
o'clock the battalion halted outside the Skating 
Rink, and Colonel MacWhirtle was received by an 
apprehensive group of leading citizens. It was to 
the intense amazement and secret disappointment 
of these good people when they discovered that 
every man was perfectly sober. The Rector had 
manifestly misled them as to the doing of the Scots, 
and their civic preparations made them feel decidedly 
ridiculous. The reverend gentleman was treated 
with studied coldness for the rest of the evening. 

Seated at long tables running the whole length of 
the gaudily decorated Skating Rink, the Thameside 
Scottish gorged themselves on tea and sugar-cakes, 
cold ham and turkey, and huge slices of cold plum 
pudding. There was a band, a ramping, tearing 
brass band, enthroned in state in a gallery above the 
platform whereon sat the bunch of local dignitaries 
who presided over the festive gathering. There 
were songs after supper, and the choruses almost 
lifted the roof. There was a conjurer who pulled 
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yards of Union Jack from his trouser pocket and ~ 
then made it all disappear down his throat, and 
there was a ventriloquist who imitated the Colonel 
and received a terrific ovation. There were risqué 
recitations by the Tommies, which were heard with 
rapt attention, and then there were speeches by the 
Mayor and other celebrities, which nobody listened to. 
And when the programme was over the Thameside 
Scottish indulged in mild witticisms, such as cap- 
sizing each other backwards over the forms, and 
throwing the remnants of the feast across the hall 
at distant friends. Then they shouted for their 
old favourites and the band struck up again, and 
everybody sang—how they sang !—Annte Laurte 
and the Banks o’ Loch Lomond over and over again, 
and Auld Lang Syne to finish up with, sung in true 
Highland fashion with one foot on the table and 
the other on the form, with criss-cross hand-clasping 
and cheers and counter-cheers. 

When a misdirected piece of plum-pudding caught 
the Mayor a whack on the side of the head, and a 
lance-corporal at the far end of the Rink began a 
conjuring exhibition with some plates, it was deemed 
by those in authority expedient to close the enter- 
tainment. Colonel MacWhirtle’s voice rang through 
the hubbub like a trumpet. 

“* Shun Ll” 

The heaving mass stiffened like magic, and hearts 
and voices were lifted in the solemn, thrilling strains 
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of God Save the King, sung as only soldiers can sing it. 
Then the Rector approached the front of the platform 
to. pronounce the blessing, and a vulgar youth at 
the back in a shrill voice desired to know if the 
Rector’s mother knew that he was out. Whereupon 
loud laughter drowned the words of blessing, and with 
more laughter and horseplay and jostling and 
shoving the great elated crowd forced their way 
out into the moonlit street. 

Colonel MacWhirtle watched them from the 
platform. 
_ “My God!” he said. But there was a strange 
ring in his voice this time and his high-coloured 
cheeks flushed a deep crimson. The light of battle 
was in his eyes. | 

Outside, the officers and N. C. O.’s got the men 
formed up somehow in one long, straggling line; 
the drums throbbed and the pipes blared out, and 
the vast crowd swung off towards Battalion Head- 
quarters, Colonel MacWhirtle stumping at their 
head. Songs and shouts, cat-calls and whistling, 
joined to the wild music of the pipes, raised such an 
inferno of noise as had never before been heard in 
Rowandeane. Old MacWhirtle puffed out his 
chest like a turkey-cock and looked as if the weight 
of twenty years had fallen from his shoulders. 

Up the cobbled dim-lit street they marched, 
marked time when the leading files reached Head- 
quarters . . . halted. | 
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“?*Shun!” roared MacWhirtle, and you might 
have heard a pin drop. “‘ Lights Out’ to-night 
will sound at one o'clock to-morrow morning !”’ 
he yelled. There was a roar of laughter and a 
mighty cheer. 

“Battalion . . . dis—mzss!”’ 


A quarter before midnight a crowd began silently 
to collect before Battalion Head-quarters; as the 
minutes passed it grew and grew until almost the 
whole battalion must have been present. There 
was a deep unbroken stillness. Overhead the stars 
twinkled gently ... the street was in darkness 
save for the flickering gas lamps; the Sassenachs 
did not wait up for Hogmanay. The band gathered 
beneath the Orderly Room windows; a few seconds 
later Colonel MacWhirtle and the officers arrived 
from the Mess, and grouped themselves near the 
band. Minutes passed and no voices broke the 
silence. A strange indescribable sensation, sweet 
yet sad, gripped every heart. The Colonel glanced 
at his wrist-watch ... the old year was dying ! 
The stillness grew oppressive, but nobody dared to 
break it: it would have seemed like sacrilege. A 
wistful look haunted the absorbed eyes of the waiting 
throng, a look eloquent of memories of days that were 
dead, of their sorrow and joy, failure and success, 
love and pain, laughter and tears. But not one 
mind dared dwell on the future. . . . Out of the 
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shadows more figures loomed ad aa) mreee 
in the outskirts of the crowd. 

Boom. 

It was the sullen beat of a muffled drum. A 
faint stir passed over the silent battalion. The 
junior subaltern—he was only a boy—thought of 
his mother and his sisters—yes, and his eweerneant 

. and he shivered. 

Boom ... boom... boom. 

The old year was breathing its last. 

A long pause. Men could hear their hearts thump- 
ing like sledge-hammers, stirred by a great emotion. 

Boom... 

Its echoes faded and died. 

Then the great drums erashed and rolled, the 
- pipes sang out. A wild, hoarse cheer rose from a 
thousand throats as the New Year was born ; again 
and again it rose, flinging its defiant challenge into 
the teeth of the future, waking from their slumbers 
the good English people far away in the High Street. 
Off stepped the pipers blithely playing  Man’s a 
Man for a’ that, followed by the crowd, a motley 
rabble. Officers.and men were all mixed together ; 
at the heels of the Colonel walked a groom of the 
transport, and the senior Major chatted freely with 
a private of the police. Amid a mob of shouting 
hooligans towered the. tall figure of the Adjutant. 
Right round the billeting area they marched, shout- 
ing and yelling and cheering, and then back. to 
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Head-quarters. More popular airs were played by 
the band. Afterwards the officers danced an 
Eightsome Reel in the street to the skirl of the 
pipes while the battalion shouted itself hoarse with 
joy. Then yells of ‘Speech!’ were coupled with 
the name of Colonel MacWhirtle. 

The stout little man mounted the steps of the 
Orderly Room, removed his glengarry and mopped 
his perspiring forehead. His speech was brief and 
to the point. 

“* Men,” he shouted at the top of his voice, waving 
his cane—nobody had ever seen Colonel MacWhirtle 
without his cane—‘ Men, all I’ve got to say is this. 
When first I saw you I thought you were a precious 
funny-looking crew 7 

The voice which at this point interjected ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” gave manifest evidence as to its owner having 
been recently refreshing himself with strong waters. 

“But now,” continued the C.O., “I know you 
and you know me ’’—(loud and terrific applause)— 
“and all I ask is to be permitted to lead you into 
action, for r 

The remainder of the Colonel’s speech was lost 
in the tempest of cheers which for five minutes 
seemed to split the heavens, during which, with a 
flush of pleasure on his rubicund face, MacWhirtle 
waved his cane and descended into the street. An 
inebriated private forced his way forward, weeping 
tears of maudlin emotion. 
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“Colonel MacWhirtle,’ sobbed this worthy, 
“ Colonel MacWhirtle, I’m gaun tae kiss ye, if ye 
clap me in the Guard Room.” 

This ebullition of affection was fortunately pre- 
vented by his companions and the sentimental one 
was hustled off. More speeches were called for, and 
the Major, the Doctor, and the Adjutant were all 
forced to comply ere they got away to the Mess Room. 
The officers at length contrived to beat a retreat, 
and the seething crowd resolved itself into hand- 
shaking groups, exchanging sweets and bits of 
cake when they “ first-footed ”’ each other’s billets, 
and also surreptitious pulls at small bottles con-— 
taining a certain golden fluid. In one corner a 
veteran, who had obviously spent his time since the 
concert none too profitably, was announcing in a 
thick voice to an admiring audience his fixed and 
determined intention of following Colonel Mac- 
Whirtle to hell. 

e ° e e e 

At ten minutes to one a mass of soldiers were 
collected beneath the window of the Colonel’s bed- 
room. They shouted loud and long for their C.O. 
At length a shadow appeared behind the blind, the 
window was flung up, and the figure of MacWhirtle 
stood silhouetted in the square of light. A loud 
cheer greeted his appearance. For a minute he 
looked over the vast sea of faces upturned toward 
him, white in the moonlight. A silence fell on them. 
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Colonel MacWhirtle seemed to have difficulty in 
swallowing something. Then he spoke—his voice 
was shaky. 

“I appreciate this, lads,” he said: ‘I feel it 
very much. f915 is born—God alone knows how 
many of us will see 1916. But this is certain: 
when the Thameside Scottish is called upon to face 
the foe there is not a man who will then be found 
wanting, there is not a man who will not, if need be, 
be faithful unto death. My good lads’’—his voice 
broke—“ I’m so proud of you... into God’s 
hands I commit you... He’s gone before our 
fathers into many a bloody battle, and He never 
failed them yet. He won’t fail us.” 

There was moment’s awful stillness. 

““ Now go away quietly, lads—good luck in the 
New Year . . . God bless you.” 

The crowd stood motionless for a minute or two: 
then without the slightest noise it vanished slowly 
in the gloom. Colonel MacWhirtle watched the last 
of them pass from sight. He shut the window and 
pulled down the blind. . 

A sie sob burst from his lips. 

The junior sub a his pal the Machine-Gun Officer 
stood outside their billet, leaning on the gate of the 
tiny garden. All lights were out in the billeting 
area. Not a sound broke the silence of the night ; 
the moonlight flooded the sleeping town. The 
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M.G.O. threw his cigarette into a laurel bush and 
watched the red end growing fainter and fainter ; 
finally it grew grey and died. He looked at the 
junior sub, and the boy was gazing up at the 
distant stars. He was probably thinking of home, © 
for his eyes were bright and glistening. He turned 
to his pal. | 

‘‘ T)’you remember what these fellows were singing 
at the Skating Rink ? ”’ he asked softly. 

“What ? ” 


‘* You can’t foresee where we all may be 
Upon next Hogmanay. 


‘“‘ Beastly true, isn’t it? ”’ 

Their eyes met. They smiled bravely. Being 
Scotsmen they said nothing, but gripped each 
other’s hands—a Scotsman can express more in a 
handclasp than the average Englishman can express 
in a volume. | 

For a minute they were occupied with their own 
thoughts. Then the M.G.O. laid his hand on the 
junior sub’s shoulder. 

“‘D’you remember that day at Lord’s when you 
caught out the crack Harrow bat—his second 
ball?’ he said. ‘‘ Well, they all said that that 
catch was typical of you: not one in a thousand 
could have done it. ‘ You can trust old Dick,’ 
everybody said.”’ 

The junior’ sub coloured a little. 
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‘*You know what I mean,” continued the M.G.O. 
“Good night, dear old chap.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

They went indoors. 


III 


It was Hogmanay once again, but the surround- 
ings were rather different; and eight months of 
- more or less hard campaigning had left their mark 
on the Thameside Scottish. The Officers’ Mess was 
badly depleted, and the ranks were thinned. A 
goodly number of lonely mounds and primitive 
wooden crosses had marked the trail of the battalion 
as it moved from sector to sector of the line. Colonel 
MacWhirtle was still in command, his hair was a 
little whiter and there were deep crows’ feet about 
his eyes; but otherwise he was unchanged, save for 
the broad red C.B. ribbon which added another 
inch to his double row. The senior Major was still 
his right-hand man, and of the original mess there 
remained four captains and seven subalterns. Three 
days before, the Adjutant had intercepted an eight- 
inch shell; what was left of him was buried behind 
the ruined church a mile and a half to the south- 
east. | 

The Thameside Scottish, in no good humour at 
having to spend their Hogmanay amid the dismal 
squalor of the trenches, occupied the reserve line of 
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the Dublin Rovers somewhere about two miles west 
of the level crossing where the Blank Railway cuts 
the main Dash Road. The 31st of December had 
dawned cold and dreary, with a chill soaking drizzle 
enveloping the flat country-side. Patches of wood 
-and deserted farms in the near vicinity loomed like 
spectres in the gloomy mist; objects at any distance 
were completely obliterated from view. The dug- 
outs in the reserve trenches were crammed full of 
damp, blasphemous humanity, chilled and surly, | 
forced to breakfast on water and hard biscuit, as 
fires were forbidden during the day. About ten in 
the morning the soft rain gradually stopped, and an 
hour later the sun broke through the shroud of mist. 
From the entrances of the dug-outs an occasional 
unshaven face appeared moodily surveying the 
landscape, then some men crawled out into the 
muddy, soaking trenches, and soon others followed ; 
more like animals than men they were, their 
woollen cap-comforters wet and smeared with dirt, 
goatskin coats bedraggled and smelling, puttees and 
boots caked with trench filth. They swung their 
arms or endeavoured to rub some circulation into 
their blue, numbed hands, or huddled shivering 
almost knee-deep in mud against the clammy 
parapets. 

In the centre trench of those occupied by the 
Thameside Scottish, from the door of a wooden 
shanty roofed and walled with sandbags and heavy 
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logs and commonly known as “ Buck’nam Paliss,”’ 
Colonel MacWhirtle stuck forth a round and un- 
washed countenance, adorned with a two days’ 
growth. He sniffed the air and blinked his eyes. 
Then his shoulders slowly emerged, and afterwards 
a leg, and eventually the C.O. stood erect and more 
than over his ankles in the mud before his dug-out. 
He thoughtfully surveyed his hands and _black- 
edged nails, took off his glengarry and inspected it 
closely, then scratched his head and looked dismal. 
For a few minutes he rested his arms on the parados 
of the trench and gazed back over the deserted and 
ruined flats, from which the mist was rolling in great 
eddying waves before a breeze which had sprung up 
and blew from the direction of the German lines. 
It lay dreary and lifeless . . . a ruined house in the 
foreground and beyond it a wood with its trees 
blasted and shattered, the crumbling red brick 
walls of a shattered farmstead, a little farther back 
a few more roofless houses, and just appearing in the 
distance the desolate tower of Ypres Cathedral. 

Colonel MacWhirtle surveyed the familiar scene 
as he meditatively chewed the end of his moustache. 
He glanced down the trench: one man had got his 
shirt off and aided by his pal was subjecting it to a 
minute scrutiny ; another was methodically cleaning 
his knees with a penknife. Others chewed biscuits 
and cheese disconsolately. 

The senior Major joined his superior officer. 
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‘Pretty bleak, eh, Cunninghame?” said Mac- 
Whirtle. 

“‘ Hellish,”’ was the laconic answer. 

There was along silence. The Major shivered and 
crawled back into the dark abysses of ‘‘ Buck’nam 
Paliss’’; a few minutes later. the Colonel followed 
him. 

Later in the day the early afternoon became one 
of cloudless winter sunshine, and the wind from the 
east was mild and by no means unpleasant. At 
half-past three the sun sank in a blaze of blood-red 
glory behind the trees of Sniper’s Wood; ata 
quarter to four Wullie Macintosh, the senior Major’s 
batman, who was amusing himself by watching the 
men in the fire-trench “ stand to,” suddenly said to 
Tammas MacLeary the signaller : 

“*Tammas, whit’s yon ower the Gerboys’ trench ? ”’ 

Tammas looked up. 

** Naethin’,”’ quoth he, and resumed his seat on 
the fire-step and his occupation of scraping inside 
the bowl of his pipe with a twig. 

In a few minutes Wullie spoke again excitedly, so 
excitedly that Tammas dropped his pipe in the mud 
and stood up beside his friend. Together with 
growing apprehension they watched a great bluish 
cloud which had arisen from the German trenches 
along a frontage of half a mile, and by this time 
had obscured them. Borne on the wind it was 
rolling slowly but steadily down on the trenches 
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of the Dublin Rovers, billowing and surging like a 
huge silent wave, intangible and irresistible. The 
deep notes of an alarm gong reverberated on the air. 
The two watchers saw the Rovers gesticulating and 
pulling on their respirators... they heard an 
officer shout something .. . the next minute the 
Irishmen lined their parapets in every trench and 
opened rapid fire into the blue cloud. As the storm 
of lead beat on it, it seemed to shudder, lift upwards 
a little, but slowly settled down once more and crept 
steadily on. 

Tammas jumped down into the trench, his face 
white and strained. 

“The gas!” he yelled at the pitch of his voice 
to the men who were scrambling out of their dug- 
outs at the rattle of the Dublins’ rapid fire. ‘“ The 
gas!’ he yelled again as he slithered and scrambled 
along towards his officer’s dug-out; ‘‘ the blanky 
Huns is gassin’ the Dublins.” 

_ From trench to trench it passed... half a 
minute later, respirators on and bayonets fixed, all 


down their line the Thameside Scottish were stand- — 


ing quietly ready for action. 

Colonel MacWhirtle and the senior Major were 
adjusting their respirators when the first shell 
landed. . It fell a little short of the parapet of their 
trench, throwing up a vomit of black smoke and 
flying stones as it burst with a crashing roar, blowing 
the roof clean off ‘‘ Buck’nam Paliss.” The Colonel 
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and Major were thrown off their feet by the con- 
cussion, while the flying splinters of metal, stones, 
and logs killed. two men and crushed a third 
horribly. 

A group of four high explosives fell ten yards | 
beyond, and a minute later a great hole was blown 
in the parapet. All down the line the shells began 
to beat in terrific fury ; between the firing line and 
the supports they showered on the waste ground 
like a fierce storm, bursting with an appalling up- 
roar. Overhead began the sharp whistle and shriek 
and ear-splitting bang of shrapnel, and the round 
bullets hailed down on the Thameside Scottish. 
Men fell groaning in the mud while their companions 
ripped the field-dressings from their tunics and 
roughly bound up the streaming wounds. In a 
trench on the left the Captain of D Company lay 
mortally wounded under the parapet, while two men 
endeavoured to staunch the flowing blood. A shell 
burst above them and killed them, all three. 

- The German gunnery was good; shrapnel swept 
the support trenches like a fire hose, and high 
explosives searched the parapets from end to end. 
The stretcher-bearers cleared out the wounded 
when possible, laid them on the brown canvas litters 
and hurried them off down a communicating trench 
to the Battalion Dressing Station a hundred yards 
farther back. The dead were picked up and placed 
on the ground at the back to give the living more 
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room. If this was not possible the bodies had to 
lie where they had fallen. 

The gas by this time had obscured the Dublins 
and was creeping down on the supports. 

From the Signallers’ dug-out crawled a man hold- 
ing a pink slip of paper, and commenced running 
towards the Colonel, who was taking what cover 
was available in the ruins of “ Buck’nam Paliss.”’ 
Even as he ran a shrapnel shrieked up and exploded 
and the man fell, a crumpled heap . . . the white 
smoke drifted gently away in the twilight. Another 
man emerged from the dug-out, and he reached the 
Colonel. 

““A message from Brigade, sir,” he said quickly, 
lifting his respirator: ‘‘ you're to reinforce the 
Dublins at once.” 

Colonel MacWhirtle gave his orders promptly... 
inside two minutes the other trenches would know. 
He struggled to his feet ... among the rubbish 
something glittered. He picked up his flask. Like 
lightning he glanced at the approaching gas cloud, 
screwed off the lid, lifted his respirator. 

“There may be no whisky over yonder,’ he 
chuckled grimly. ‘‘ Cheer O, Major.” 

He handed the flask to the Major, who emptied 
it. ‘‘ Cheer O, sir.” 

A signaller reported the message delivered to all 
- the trenches. Colonel MacWhirtle seized his old 
yellow cane which hung from his wrist by a leather 
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loop, and gave the signal by climbing on the parapet 
and waving it above his head. From every trench 
the officers sprang. But the men, looking into the 
storm of shells that swept their course and at the 
awful cloud of death now almost on them, wavered, 
hung back—only fora moment. And who will dare 
to blame them ? 

Two of the battalion pipers who were acting as 
stretcher-bearers saw the situation in a moment. 
. Dropping their stretcher, they made for their dug- 
out and emerged a second later with their pipes, 
which they always carried with them to the trenches. 
They sprang on the parapet, tore off their respirators 
and charged forward. Fierce and terrible the 
wild notes of The Campbells are Coming cleft the 
thickening air. . . . With a muffled roar the Thame- 
side Scottish rose as one man and rushed onward 
into the mouth of hell . . . after fifteen yards the 
pibroch ceased ; the two pipers, choked and suffocated 
with the gas fumes, staggered and fell, writhed in 
agony as the cloud closed over them, and, after 
some minutes of torture indescribable, made their 
glorious sacrifice complete. 

The shells burst in lashing fury round the thin line 
as it dashed blindly forward, shrieking, yelling, 
thundering . . . the hurtling lumps of iron and 
hissing bullets found their billets in human flesh 
and mowed great gaps in the advancing kilted figures. 
On they pressed, sickened despite their respirators, 
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in sO many cases ripped open with flying bullets, by 
the choking fumes of the gas which eddied and 
swirled round them like a London fog. Man after 
man swayed, lurched like a drunkard, and collapsed 
squirming in the mud.... 

A handful reached the Dublins’ trenches. Last 
of all was the senior Major. He had delayed but 
for a moment beside the prostrate form of Colonel 
MacWhirtle. A glance at the calm, still frame, the 
limp, lifeless limbs, and the dark-red stain oozing 
through the left breast of his tunic was sufficient. 
He quickly undid the Colonel’s wrist-watch, drew 
off his signet ring, and hurriedly thrust them in his 
pocket. Then he rushed on after his men. 

In the Dublins’ trenches only a handful of men 
were manning the parapets; the majority lay on 
the boards of the trench floors, either still in death 
or writhing in agony. Have you ever imagined what 
it must be like to be gassed, my friend? If you 
haven’t I think that it is best for you that you should 
know. Try to imagine what it would be like to be 
slowly drowned, hanged, smothered, and tortured 
all at the same time; to have your lungs and heart 
dissolve gradually into water; to have your brain 
rent asunder with fierce iron pincers, red hot; to 
have the whole of your chest’s interior stretched 
and twisted on some hellish rack. Try to imagine 
that, and you will get some idea of what it is like 
to die by gas poisoning. Think on it, if you are 
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wise, when you are tempted to grumble at the. 
increasing income tax or at the additional penny on 
your Picture House ticket; be sensible and re- 
member it in your dealing with people who would 
put politics before patriotism and self before . 
country ; call it to mind when you are tempted to — 
pat yourself on the back and think what a good 
fellow you are, and you will be the better man for 
doing so. And above all never forget that those 
who are facing. it willingly for your sake ask not for 
reprisals, but only for this—that you to the utmost 
of your power will do your bit at home, and back 
them up that they may be able to fight the 
machinery of devildom with the clean hands of 
honest men. Remember that, my friends, and 
learn that the Soul of Britain is a very wonderful 
thing. 

The remnant of the Thameside Scottish Battalion 
lined the parapets beside the Dublin Rovers. As 
the senior Major jumped into a fire trench an Irish 
Captain lurched up to him over a jumble of fallen 
sandbags and corpses. He tried to speak, but the 
gas, although it had passed away from them by this 
time, had done its deadly work; a terrible fit of 
coughing tied up his agonised body in knots. He 
collapsed on the ground shuddering, and burying 
his face in his hands, cried like a little child. 

‘“‘T can’t help it,’ he sobbed, “I’m done for _ 

. it’s that hellish gas . . . the cowardly devils 
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. .. hold my trench if you can, Major... and 

. stick by my men... Oh, Major, for God’s 
sake don’t let the swine capture my old trench... .” 
Another spasm of coughing seized him. For a few 
seconds after it had ceased he was quiet. 

‘“My poor lads,” he broke out again, “ my poor 
brave lads!” ... 

He choked terribly . . . his face grew black. A 
short struggle, a minute’s heavy breathing—and all 
was over. 

Suddenly the shelling ceased; there was a 
moment’s silence. Then over the German parapets 
they poured like a swarm of locusts, endless masses 
of them, seemingly innumerable as the sands of the 
sea. The grey-coated soldiers gave a hoarse yell of 
‘Hoch, hoch, Kaiser!’’ then lowered their heads 
and launched themselves forth against the British 
lines. The noise of their shouts was drowned as 
the defenders emptied their magazines into the 
advancing host. Machine-gun bullets swept over 
the intervening space, rifles grew burning hot, the 
grey hordes went down in scores, mown down like 
corn and falling in ghastly writhing heaps, yet on 
they came, lurching and stumbling over their dead, 
trampling their bodies deep into the mud. The 
first wave was annihilated before it was half-way 
across, the second and third waves came closer and 
closer, the fourth swept up closer still, right on to 
the shattered and completely destroyed barbed wire 
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then wavered, broke, withered under the tempest of 
lead, was gone. Right on its heels poured over 
another swarm of half-frenzied Germans, shrieking 
like fiends as they climbed in their frenzy over the 
heaps of their slain countrymen . . . they rushed 
forward, seemed checked for.a moment, then stormed 
a trench on the left ... then all down the line, 
_ save for one trench in the centre, they reached the 
parapets, hung poised for a moment above the 
handful of British, then fell on them like a pack of 
wolves. Bayonets flashed red in the grey twilight, 
oaths and screams and the thud of heavy blows 
were mingled with the moans of the dying. For 
ten minutes the butchery went on. Driven to bay, 
small bands of Irish and Scots esconced themselves 
in traverses, and refusing to surrender defended their 
miniature forts until to the last man they were 
bombed to death. Down in a trench on the left, 
the junior subaltern stood over the dead body of 
the M.G.O. at the entrance to a machine-gun em- 
placement. With blood streaming from a gaping 
wound in his head and his left arm hanging broken 
and useless, he held six Germans at bay round the 
corner of the traverse with his loaded revolver. At 
last they dropped a bomb over on to him. Like 
lightning he laid down his revolver, seized: the 
bomb and hurled it back. But they were too quick 
for him. The moment he did it they were round 
the traverse and threw themselves on the half- 
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fainting defenceless boy, and the bomb exploded on 
the far side of the traverse wall. When they had 
finished their bloody work, the brutes left his mangled 
body lying across that of the M.G.O. Their friend- 
ship had been lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided. 

In the centre the one trench still held out. The 
senior Major, the perspiration streaming down his 
face mingling with a dull red stream oozing from a 
bandage tied hastily round his head, shouted and 
yelled and swore like a demon. His little band, 
wearied and exhausted, fired desperately at a new 
attacking mass which had just started to charge 
them. The shelling recommienced, shrapnel and 
high explosives shrieked and roared over them to 
batter and smash the supports in their rear. 

“Now, lads,” shouted the senior Major, “ no 
retreat and no surrender. Scotland for ever!’ He 
coughed violently, and suddenly felt faint. He 
leaned aganst the back wall of the trench... . 
His eyes fixed on the support trenches. Over the 
parapets was scrambling a scattered khaki line... 
through the bursting shells they were rushing to- 
wards them ...more followed ...more still 

. and yet more. On they came... . 

The Western Highlanders and the Whitechapel 
Rifles rushed forward in the nick of time, reached 
his trench . . . they poured into the trenches on 
his right and left, and the murderous scenes were re- 
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enacted. The senior Major watched it all with a 
strange listlessness. He saw a handful of Germans 
leap from the trenches and rush back towards their 
own; he saw the oncoming host before his trench 
waver and turn in confusion ; he heard a fierce yell 
as from his own and the other trenches the Cockneys 
and the Highlanders scrambled and charged in wild 
fury over at the Germans; He saw them disappear 
over the distant parapets; two minutes later he 
heard their wild shouts of victory. 

He looked round . . . he found himself alone in 
his trench with only the company of the dead. 

“Saved, by God!” he muttered... . 

The senior Major fell insensible on his face. 


IV 

It was night. In the shelter of a farmyard a mile 
behind the line about half-a platoon of men stood 
in a double row leaning wearily upon their rifles. 
Some stared at the ground, others listlessly watched 
the star-shells rising and falling in the distance. A 
few were lying exhausted on the cobbles, and the 
gleam of white here and there told of bandages and 
wounds. Nobody spoke, through utter fatigue. 
Among the gaunt spectre-like trees the night wind 
sobbed and moaned, the leafless branches swaying 
and swishing with an eerie sound. A big man stood 
facing the double line of soldiers, and he was intently 
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scrutinising a notebook by the aid of an electric 
pocket-lamp which another man flashed on the pages. 
It was the remnant of the Thameside Scottish, and 
the Battalion Sergeant-Major was about to call the 
roll. 

The silence grew strangely oppressive, but nobody 
liked to break it . . . then someone hummed a few 
bars of a song . . . and silence fell again. 

The Sergeant-Major spoke at last. 

‘* Lieutenant-Colonel MacWhirtle ? ’’ he called, and 
his voice was curiously husky. 

No-answer. The little band stirred uneasily. 

The Sergeant-Major placed a mark on the open 
page. 

‘‘Major Cunninghame? ... present,’ he con- 
tinued, glancing over his shoulder at a huddled form 
on a stretcher a few paces off. The doctor’s orderly 
knelt beside it; he bent over the stretcher as the 
Sergeant-Major spoke. He looked up. 

‘“‘ Not present, Sergeant-Major,” he said quietly ; 
“the Major’s deid.”’ 

The Sergeant-Major altered the mark in his book 
without speaking. 

“* Doctor MacLellan ? ” 

Silence. 

“Captain Maclvor ? ”’ 

No sound broke the stillness but the sighing of 
the wind. The men shivered. ; 

The roll of officers’ names elicited but one response 
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—from the young subaltern who held the flash- 
lamp; and the long battalion roll was but occa- 
sionally punctuated by a hoarse “‘ Present, sir.” 
By the time the Sergeant-Major had finished, a 
lump in his throat almost prevented him speaking, 
and the hand of the subaltern that held the electric 
lamp was shaking. 

“How many?” asked the subaltern briefly. 
His voice was harsh and unreal. 

The Sergeant-Major coughed loudly, closed the 
notebook and put it in his tunic pocket. 

“ Thirty-seven strong, sir,’”’ he said. 

The subaltern straightened himself up with a jerk. 

“‘ Battalion !’’ he shouted crisply, and the words 
sounded like ironical mockery. “ Battalion, left 
turn—at ease, quick march.” 

The little company clattered slowly out of the 
farmyard, struck the road, and straggled slowly 
down it. The subaltern placed himself at its head, 
the Sergeant-Major brought up the rear. 

It began to rain, and the wind rose, bending and 
creaking the tall poplars that lined the road till in 
the gloom they appeared like hideous writhing 
skeletons. Once or twice the men were crowded 
into the side of the road to allow an ammunition 
column to lumber past, many of them falling in the 
darkness waist-deep into the slime of the big wayside 
ditch. They clambered out again with a muttered 
curse and stumbled on, 
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Half a mile away a blazing house illuminated the 
blackness of the night with a weird, fierce glow. ... 

They passed a battery concealed near the road ; 
they heard voices and the sound of laughter. 

Once they passed by a little wayside oratory. A 
light gleamed at the side of it and silhouetted figures 
lowering something into a hole. It was wrapped 
round in a waterproof sheet . . . the light shone on 
a pair of heavy muddy boots sticking stiffly out 
from beneath the covering—poor pathetic boots 
that spoke so eloquently of the utter agony of: 
weariness and toil. As the Thameside Scottish 
journeyed on, the voice of the man who was saying 
the last rites came after them, borne on the wind. 
They heard the words and understood them. 

In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up, in 
the evening tt 1s cut down and withereth. 

In the east the rosy fingers of early-born Dawn 
began to streak the sky with molten bars of glory, 
as it led in the first day of another year. 

Later on as they neared their appointed billets 
they passed the building which was being used as 
temporary Divisional Head-quarters. The spare 
figure of the General showed black in the doorway 
against the yellow lamplight behind. His A.D.C. 
stood beside him. 

“What lot’s that ?”’ asked the General. 

‘“‘ Thameside Scottish, sir,” replied, the subaltern 
from the leading file. 
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“ Colonel MacWhirtle there ? ”’ 
“No, sir,” answered the subaltern in a voice 
- which the General understood. He said no more, but 
watched the dim figures as they limped slowly past 
him. 
“Ts that all that’s left of you ?” he called again 
as the last man passed. 
“Yes, sir,” responded the Sergeant-Major. 
‘ Thirty-seven strong, sir.” 
The General watched them fade into the gloom 
. . waited until that last sound of the tramp of 
their weary feet had died away. Then he went 
indoors. 
“Good lads,” he said softly. ‘God bless ’em.” 
“Amen,” said the A.D.C., who once upon a time 
had been an agnostic. 
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For a week the fighting had centred round Fitz- 
gerald Farm. For a week they had charged and 
re-charged, attacked and counter-attacked, bombed, 
exploded mines, shelled, bayoneted each other like 
incarnate fiends, piled the blood-sodden ground 
with heaps of dead—it all ended where it had 
begun and the Farm was still in our hands. © 

It was called Fitzgerald Farm after the intrepid 
Irishman who was responsible for its first passing 
into our possession. As far as artistic appearance 
went, it certainly wasn’t much to look at. What 
had been the farm stables and out-houses were but 
huge heaps of bricks and lime, and all that was 
extant of the dwelling-house itself were the four 
walls. The roof had gone, and the ground floor 
was used as a fort, half covered in by what remained 
of the ceiling. It was generally occupied by about 
a platoon and a half of men, who with the aid of 
four machine guns rendered the place almost 
impregnable. The interior was strengthened by a 


wall of sandbags three rows thick piled up against 
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the walls; against these were heavy wooden logs 
driven deep into the ground and covered with a 
lacework of a double row of wire netting. At 
regular intervals were sheets of steel pierced with 
narrow loopholes affording good cover and a clear 
field of fire. 

It was a position of the highest strategic import- 
ance. Behind the Farm was a narrow straggling 
wood whose trees ran almost right up to the walls. 
On the right was a small lake anything to a hundred 
yards in length, and the British trenches on the far 
side ran down over the crest of a small incline and 
ended at its margin. On the left the ground sloped 
down from the Farm, and after thirty yards the 
trenches began again, continuing for a quarter of a 
mile in a curve bulging out towards the German 
lines and then vanishing into a thick copse. Fitz- 
gerald Farm, therefore, if held even for a short 
period by the enemy, would afford them a very 
strong position, commanding as it did a large field 
of enfilade fire both to right and left along the British 
line, especially where it swung out towards the 
Germans. And for seven days they had done their 
level best to get it, but to no purpose. 

To do justice to their fighting capabilities, which 
no one who knows anything about the campaign 
will for a moment attempt to deprecate, they had 
stupendous difficulties before them. In front of 
the farm yawned a huge ditch, once a shell crater, 
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but by artificial means created into a formidable 
obstacle. From it the ground ran gently down- 
wards, soft swampy ground. The whole place was 
plentifully adorned with trip wire, ditches, and 
barbed-wire knife-rests, and all the latest devices 
of the Royal Engineers’ workshops. Although a 
severe artillery bombardment had in places almost 
disposed of these, enough remained to form with 
the morass a terrific barrier against an attacking 
force. The farm itself, although previous to the 
first attack and subsequently at regular intervals 
it had been heavily shelled, still remained of tre- 
mendous strength, and the fire both of rifles and 
machine guns that spat from its battered walls 
never lost its deadly and accurate precision. 

On the eighth day there was a welcome lull. A 
few intermittent shrapnel burst overhead, one man 
in the farm was killed and two were slightly wounded ; 
but the subaltern in charge was not thereby so 
inconvenienced as not to enjoy his breakfast of 
bacon and tea. 

It was a glorious spring forenoon, and the sub- 
altern, whose name was Augustus Trelawney, deter- 
mined to shave. Having boiled some water in his 
mess-tin, he carefully uncorked a small vial which 
he produced from his trousers’ pocket and dropped 
into it three small tablets of Condy’s Fluid. The 
water immediately assumed the characteristics of a 
thick, greasy, purple soup, and Augustus set to work 
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with a grunt of satisfaction. He extracted from 
the left breast-pocket of his tunic a microscopic 
steel mirror very much the worse for wear. He 
was a careful boy, and he wore this in his left breast ~ 
pocket as an infallible protection against sudden 
death. Not quite next, however: the tattered 
photograph of Daisy Dilkie of the Gaiety occupied 
that post of honour. Had Augustus been an over- 
sentimental youth, the likeness of the fair one 
would in itself have been sufficient talisman. But 
Augustus combined that degree of common sense 
with sentiment which has made the history of these 
islandsread the way it does. It might so easily have 
read differently ; but ee you never thought 
of that. 

He propped the mirror on a ledge formed by a 
jutting sandbag and placed his mess-tin beside it. 
To the intricate manceuvres attendant upon putting 
together a patent safety razor he abstractedly 
whistled Tipperary; and then as he carefully 
rubbed his chin and peered into the tarnished 
looking-glass he more abstractedly than ever 
hummed Lead, Kindly Light. As he lathered his 
face a bullet spat into the wall above him and some 
lumps of plaster fell into his mess-tin. Augustus 
‘tried to fish them out of it with his razor and upset 
it; he was very much annoyed, and what he said 
left no doubt on the subject. He picked up the 
mess-tin and burned his fingers. 
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But he was bent upon shaving. He reached for 
his water-bottle, but found it empty... . 

A shrapnel rushed up overhead with a shrill 
whistle and burst with a mighty crash. A patter 
of bullets on the jim-crack ceiling made it shiver 
and shake, and the walls rocked with the force of 
the near explosion. 

Augustus, white with falling plaster, rubbed his 
eyes and swore vindictively. 

“Anyone hit?” he asked laconically, a moment 
later. | 

There was no answer. Augustus picked up his 
empty water-bottle. 

“I’m going out for some water, sergeant. Look 
after the place till.-I come back.” 

The platoon sergeant shoved his head from 
beneath the great-coat which covered his burly 
form as he sprawled in a corner. 

“I can give you some, sir. I’ve plenty—— 

“You'll need it before the day’s over,” inter- 
rupted Augustus ; “in any case I want to stretch 
my legs.” 

He crossed to the end of*the little fort which was 
nearest the lake and paused at a hole in the wall. 
He stuck his cap on the end of a pole and thrust it 
through the aperture: for a few seconds he waved 
it slowly backwards and forwards. No answering 
shot greeted this performance, and gripping his 
water-bottle firmly, he wriggled through the open- 
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ing and dropped flat on his face into a shallow ditch 
immediately beneath it. 

The subaltern commenced to — along it, and 
after fifteen yards or so he arrived at a well situated 
at the edge of what had apparently been a kitchen 
court or something after that description. 

The cobbles were badly smashed in places by 
shells, and all sorts of odds and ends were littered 
about; an old rusty iron bedstead, some pots and 
pans, a small cart with one wheel off, a dog-kennel, 
an eight-day clock lying on its face, a broken chair 
or two. The ditch had been cut right across the 
court and was continued behind the lake, ultimately 
joining the British trenches: an insecure and by 
no means largely patronised means of communica- 
tion during the hours of daylight. 

Trelawney carefully filled his water-bottle, then 
turned in the narrow ditch with some difficulty and 
began to make his way back. 

When less than half-way the shrapnel began to 
fly.. In great white clouds it banged and burst 
round the farm. From the more distant reports, 
the subaltern knew that the trenches on the right 
and left were having a lively time of it also. He 
commenced to crawl rapidly forward. 

All at once there was a fierce whistle, a scream, 
and a fearful crash ... he felt flung upwards into 
the air . . . he was conscious of a terrific shock, 
suffocation, dizziness . . . earth and stones were 
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smashing down on him and his brain seemed about 
to split in two—then darkness. 

For five minutes he lay stunned: slowly as con- 
sciousness returned he realised what had happened, 
and that he had been saved by the wall of the. 
ditch from the high explosive which had burst in 
the ground quite near him. His head throbbing, 
and deafened by the roar of the bursting shells 
discharging their showers of bullets like spray from 
a watering-can, he crawled on as best he could 
towards the wall of the farmhouse. When he 
reached it he lay for a moment to regain breath, 
then hoisted himself in. As he dragged his heels 
through, half a dozen bullets struck the wall. 

Inside, the men were crouching at their loop- 
holes; the machine-gun teams were in readiness 
at their respective posts. The shelling continued 
fiercely. 

Suddenly there was a deafening report, a cloud of 
dust and a welter of flying splinters: the remaining 
portion of the ceiling swayed and shook, then fell 
with a crash full upon one of the guns, dragging a 
portion of the wall with it, and crushing and lacerat- 
ing three of the gun-team. Two died immediately, 
and Trelawney himself attended to the survivor. 
His legs were horribly crushed. 

They laid him in what appeared to be the least 
dangerous part of the ground, and the subaltern 
made him as comfortable as circumstances allowed. 
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‘Is there anything more I can do for you?”’ he 
asked before he moved off. 

“Tf you could give me a cigarette, sir,’’ grinned 
the poor wretch, although his face was drawn with 
suffering ; ‘‘if you could just give me a cigarette 
I’d be as ’appy as a Rockefeller. Woodbine for 
choice, sir.” 

Ah, my good friend: you who follow the war 
from the security of your armchair, who dictate 
policies to the admiring circle of your women-folk 
as you drink your whisky punch and revel in your 
carpet-slippers, you who know all there is to know 
about strategy and tactics and this, that, and the 
other thing—I know you're an awfully clever chap. 
If you'd only been at the head of affairs instead of 
Kitchener, this beastly business would have been 
over long ago. Gallipoli was an atrocious blunder, 
Mons could have been averted, the Government’s 
rotten, the Admiralty’s as slow as a tortoise, the 
War Office is past praying for, and everything that 
is is wrong. If you only had your way—by Jove, 
if you only had your way! Yes, my good friend, 
if you'd only come and let me show you a poor 
devil lying under terrific shell-fire in a shattered, 
roofless house with both his legs smashed into pulp, 
saying that he’d be as happy as a Rockefeller if he 
could only have a Woodbine cigarette (five for a- 
penny, sir; you wouldn’t give them as a present 
_ to your chimney-sweep)—if you'd only come and 
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let me show you scenes like that you’d go away 
(if it be possible) a very much wiser and better 
man. 

It was during a fierce burst of shelling that 
through the hole in the end wall suddenly wriggled 
two Staff officers, one on the heels of the other. 
_ The first was elderly, the other much younger. On 
his shoulder straps the older man wore the insignia 
which denotes the rank of major-general ; the sleeves 
of his companion had the three stars of a captain. 
The red bands on their hats were wisely almost 
concealed by turned-up khaki flaps. 

The General was tall with stooping shoulders; 
he had a round face and gimlety grey eyes. He 
looked strained and pale and glanced quickly and 
anxiously about him. The Staff Captain was short 
and thick-set and had an air of bored imperturba- 
bility. 

‘‘Who’s in charge here?” the General asked 
abruptly. 

Trelawney came forward and saluted. 

“You?” 
~ “Yes, sir; Captain Considine was badly wounded 
yesterday.” 

The General mopped his brow. After a moment’s 
pause he again shouted through the incessant din: 

‘“T’m General Stoddart.” 

Augustus looked blank. 

“Such is fame,” continued the General, with a 
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let me show you scenes like that you’d go away 
(if it be possible) a very much wiser and better 
man. 

It was during a fierce burst of shelling that 
through the hole in the end wall suddenly wriggled 
two Staff officers, one on the heels of the other. 
_ The first was elderly, the other much younger. On 
his shoulder straps the older man wore the insignia 
which denotes the rank of major-general ; the sleeves 
of his companion had the three stars of a captain. 
The red bands on their hats were wisely almost 
concealed by turned-up khaki flaps. 

The General was tall with stooping shoulders; 
he had a round face and gimlety grey eyes. He 
looked strained and pale and glanced quickly and 
anxiously about him. The Staff Captain was short 
and thick-set and had an air of bored imperturba- 
bility. 

‘‘Who’s in charge here?” the General asked 
abruptly. 

Trelawney came forward and saluted. 

“You?” 

“ Yes, sir; Captain Considine was badly wounded 
yesterday.” 

The General mopped his brow. After a moment’s 
pause he again shouted through the incessant din: 

‘“* I’m General Stoddart.” 

Augustus looked blank. 

“Such is fame,” continued the General, with a 
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smile; ‘I took over your division three days ago 
from General Sweetenham.”’ 

Augustus looked foolish and apologised; he 
hadn’t heard. 

“All right, all right,” said the G.O.C., ‘ don’t 
apologise . . . this is the Bosche welcome to me on 
the occasion of my first inspection of the line. I 
suppose they knew—they know everything, the 
beggars. But we'll give ’em a surprise in a few 
minutes. . . . Now please pay attention. There’s 
a network of mines under this place——” 

Augustus looked the surprise he felt. 

“Yes; it’s been kept secret up tonow. But the 
time’s come when we're going to use them. I want 
you to evacuate the farm—I’ll go back with you by 
a fairly covered path through the wood, and we 
ought to do it all right. You know the path, 
Gray ?”’ he said, turning to the imperturbable Staff 
Captain, who nodded disinterestedly and sighed 
** Yes, sir.” 

“Very good. I’ve ’phoned all directions from 
your Colonel’s dug-out.”” He glanced at his watch. 
‘Get your men ready—er——’” 

““Trelawney, sir.” 

‘“‘ Trelawney—and look alive, my lad. It’s time 
I was out of this... we've information that 
they’re going to attack soon, and as soon as they 
get settled in here the sappers are going to blow 
the whole place sky high, and then we'll occupy 
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and fortify the craters. So buck up—er—Tre- 
lawney.”’ | 

Trelawney gave his orders quickly and concisely, 
roaring at the pitch of his voice. 

Now there may be some one who will strongly 
censure the boy’s behaviour, and perhaps in a man 
of experience his ready compliance and unquestion- 
ing obedience to utter strangers might have been 
deserving of well-merited blame. But Augustus 
Trelawney was twenty years of age; his military 
experience consisted of six months’ training at 
Winchester and three months in the trenches; his 
head was awhirl and throbbed with the pain 
attendant upon the shock of the shell from which 
he had so narrowly escaped; around him was an 
inferno of noise as if the fiends of hell were all let 
- loose in upper air; moreover the man who gave 
him orders bore the insignia of a major-general and 
declared himself his new divisional commander. 
Remember these facts if Trelawney must be blamed, 
and temper your judgment with mercy. 

It is true that through his half-bewildered brain 
there flashed a sudden wonder as to the strange 
appearance of a divisional commander and his 
A.D.C. in the fire trenches during a bombardment. 
Where had they come from? Why didn’t they 
stay in the comparative shelter of the Colonel's 
dug-out? Why did they seek the exposed position 
and grave dangers of Fitzgerald Farm? But to all 
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these questions the General’s statement seemed a 
credible enough explanation. Moreover he wore a 
red band round his hat and was a major-general. 
The inherent unreasoning obedience of junior officers 
to the higher ranks of the Staff impelled him to obey 
without any questioning. 

As the men prepared to evacuate and dismantle 
the machine guns, General Stoddart leaned wearily 
against the sandbagged wall and his A.D.C. lit a 
cigarette and puffed it listlessly. 

“We came along the ditch from Despard’s 
trench,” said the General, ‘‘ past the well and up 
here. Beastly hole, isn’t it? ”’ 

Augustus warmly agreed. 

‘* None too safe, either,” continued the General. 
“Colonel Townshend advised me not to go—but I 
wanted to see this place, and Gray here says it is 
the quickest way back by the covered path.” 

Augustus had never heard of the covered path, 
but the casual mention of the names of his Colonel 
and of Captain Despard. of C Company dispelled 
any suspicions which he ever might have enter- 
tained. With true military instinct he placed 
himself body and soul in the hands of his superior. 
In after days he used to wonder that since the 
General had not come from Despard’s trench how 
on earth he ever managed to reach the farm; and 
where the information came from which supplied 
him not only with the names of officers, but also 
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with knowledge of their very disposition among the 
trenches. 

“Ready, sir,” announced Trelawney at last. 
The shelling had slackened off considerably by now. 

“Well, look slippy in getting out,” said Stoddart; 
“the shelling’s stopping and they’ll probably be 
attacking soon. Gray and I will go first if you'll 
see them all out, my lad.” 

“ Right, sir.” 

“‘ Lead on, then . . . now, quickly, lads.” And 
the General and his A.D.C. disappeared through 
what had once been the back door of the farm, 
followed by the men. Last of all went the four 
machine guns. Trelawney saw the last man out, 
then he followed, just as a shell burst overhead and 
a whizzing lump of metal sang past and smashed 
into the very part of the floor which he had just 
vacated. 

What he saw when he got outside made him con- 
vinced that he was either in the grip of a nightmare 
or had gone clean out of his mind. So far from 
going by any covered way through the straggling 
wood behind the farm, the General was leading the 
men to his right over what to Trelawney’s own 
knowledge was ground covered by a German trench 
a little distance on the left. Ignorant of their peril 
the Tommies were striding along after their guide.\ 
Why weren’t the Germans firing? Why?... 
Good God, could it really be? .,, 
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At that moment from somewhere in the German 
lines broke out a fusillade of rapid fire and the 
hideous rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of machine guns. A 
storm of lead swept across the marshes and beat 
mercilessly on the little lme of men. It stopped, 
wavered in uncertainty ... swayed like grass 
before the wind .. . fell, mown down almost to a 
man. The very first to fall were the two German 
spies—the Major-General and his A.D.C.—both 
stone dead. One cannot but be thrilled at the spirit 
of sacrifice which sent them forth intentionally and 
freely to certain death for their Fatherland; one 
cannot but be humiliated that a false ideal should 
have the homage paid it of such heroic devotion. 

Trelawney was conscious of a hot burning pain 
in his left arm and of a sharp agony in his right 
ankle. Through the roar of fire his shrill young 
voice rose high and clear. 

“Treachery!” he yelled. ‘‘ Back to the Farm, 
lads—back to the Farm!” 

Six men got back with a machine gun: six men 
and three of them wounded. The German fire had 
ceased, and rapid had broken out from the British 
trenches to the right and left of the Farm; the 
Germans were swarming in masses over the bog 
towards what they firmly believed was the now 
_defenceless fort. | 

One machine gun manned at first by an officer 
and six men, three of them wounded ; one machine 
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gun manned Iater still by an officer and two men; 
later still by a half-mad demon with a broken left 
arm, a smashed ankle, and blood pouring from a 
wounded head—but Fitzgerald Farm is to-day still 
in the hands of the British. Augustus Trelawney 
fell unconscious beside his gun just as the supports 
came up. That is. the reason why those in 
authority decided that, all things considered, it was 
meet and proper that the mystic letters V.C. should 
ever after be appended to the name of Augustus 
Trelawney, Esquire. It is also the reason why the 
left sleeve of his tunic is empty and is pinned across 
his breast. The reason why he limps a bit is that 
his right foot is not the one with which at birth he 
was endowed by his Maker: it was provided, cash 
down, by Cork & Spring, Ltd—you know their 
shop at Oxford Circus? They’ve done a roaring 
trade of late. 
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I 


I OFTEN wonder what we should have done without 
Tom Thumb during the dark winter days. Army. 
rations are sound enough in their way, but one can 
* soon be surfeited with bully-beef and dog biscuits. 
I remember once reading a magazine article written 
by a distinguished analyst who endeavoured to win 
the world from the paths of gluttony into a more 
noble and lofty mode of life. He proved—quite 
accurately no doubt—the illusion of our daily food ; 
he showed by elaborate statistics and subtle diagrams 
how a boiled egg was commensurate as regards 
nourishment with a pound of roast beef, how a 
dog biscuit was of infinitely more value than a pint 
of champagne and a dozen of oysters. I have no 
doubt of it—I have an unfortunate habit of being 
credulous. But I wish that good gentleman had 
spent a winter in Flanders. Perhaps he might then 
have preferred illusion to fact. 

- The trenches at Piccadilly Circus were unfortu- 
nately situated. Although the trenches them- 
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selves and their supports were seldom troubled, the 
roads over which the transport wagons jostled and 
creaked night after night were regularly and 
systematically shelled, and the delivery of the 
rations was equivalently unsystematic and irregular. 
On one occasion two nights elapsed without a 
transport appearing at the dilapidated village in 
the rear where the brigade had its dumping-ground. 
And three days on chocolate and broken biscuit is 
by no means “high living.’ But Tom Thumb 
saved the situation, for shells might fly and trans- 
port officers might disappoint, but Tom Thumb 
in his clock-like appearances was like seedtime and 
harvest which never fail. | 

He was a sporting little chap. His home lay 
behind the German lines. A long, half-choked, 
disused communication trench ran like a writhing 
serpent from the British firing line over the no- 
man’s-land and through the German trenches to 
goodness knows where. Down this mud river 
Tom Thumb ploughed his way every evening with 
a basket of eggs over his arm and a tin of milk 
slung round his neck.’ He did not lack customers. 

For long it was a mystery why the Germans 
permitted this. It was a strange piece of illogical 
altruism for the Huns to feed their enemies even at 
the hand of a Belgian boy whose means of liveli- 
hood consisted in selling his wares. At first it was 
considered to be a clumsy and rather fatuous way 
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of attempting to poison off the British; but to 
secure themselves against this humane intention a 
ritual had been adopted. Each day on his arrival 
in our trenches Tom Thumb drank a draught of 
the milk: himself, and swallowed a random egg 
selected by an officer. It wasa perfectly satisfactory 
test and the child seemed in no way put out at the 
delicate suggestion of not unimpeachable honesty. 
He was a great favourite with the men. He 
couldn’t speak a word of their language nor they of 
his, but how he laughed. He laughed at everything. 
He rolled about in convulsions of mirth whenever 
they laughed, he sang to them, smoked with them 
—he was about eight years of age—was fondled by 
them. A soldier is a sentimental being. Many a 
rough fellow saw in Tom Thumb the ghost of a 
little child far away in the homeland, waiting, 
waiting for its father; many a man as he looked 
on the diminutive Belgian boy visualised a cosy 
fireside where such-like child faces were wistfully 
yearning for a sight of his own. And Tom Thumb 
profited by it all. One day Colonel Wyntoun of 
the Whitehall Light Infantry took it into his head 
to come round his battalion front line towards dusk. 
He had an unfortunate habit of doing this. He 
spent considerably more time in the fire trenches 
than he did in the comparative safety of his head- 
quarters. Men quickly spot that kind of thing. 
Colonel Wyntoun, despite his sharp tongue and 
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terrifying countenance, was as brave as a tiger, and 
his battalion knew it. They would have willingly 
followed old Wyntoun into the jaws of death. 

On this particular evening the Colonel, followed 
by his Adjutant, did the round of the battalion’s 
trenches. It was a cold, drizzly night and darkness 
was falling. From the German lines, a hundred 
and fifty yards away, curls of blue smoke rose on 
the damp air as the Bosches cooked their evening 
meal. The trenches were wet and sloppy, and the 
men crouched on the fire-steps disconsolately, 
sucking their pipes, their coat collars turned up, and 
cap flaps pulled over their ears. The Colonel picked 
his way along the rows of muddy boots, and, bidding 
the subaltern of the last trench good-night, was 
preparing to return when his eagle eye caught sight 
of a small figure vanishing round an adjacent 
traverse. 

“‘ Here, stop that fellow,” he commanded. “ Bring 
him here.” 

A corporal followed the retreating Tom Thumb 
and haled him before the august presence. 

‘Who the deuce is this?” inquired the Colonel, 
in utter amazement. . 

“We call him Tom Thumb, sir,” answered the 
subaltern quickly. 

“Where does he come from ? Does he live here ? 
What ishe? French, Belgian, German—what ? ”’ 

‘“‘ He’s Belgian, sir: comes from behind the Ger- 
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man lines. He brings milk and eggs here every 
evening. It’s quite all right, sir—we make him 
eat an egg and drink some of the milk before any of 
us touch it... .” 

“Do you mean to tell me you let this brat in 
here every evening? God bless my soul, I never 
heard the like of that in all my life. I never did. 
How d’ye know he isn’t a spy? Eh? How d’ye 
know? ... Don’t interrupt me when I’m speak- 
ing,’ he bellowed as the subaltern began to explain. 
““T say he’s probably a spy. Ten to one heis. I 
never heard of such a piece of infernal foolery. 
"Pon my soul I couldn’t have believed it. How 
long has this nonsense been going on ? ”’ 

‘‘ Some weeks, sir: the other battalions let him 
come too.” | 

“Great heavens!” Colonel Wyntoun paused 
out of breath, and blew his nose with a trumpet 
like an elephant. Tom Thumb, vastly tickled, burst 
into a delighted chortle. It was the last straw. 
The Colonel fixed him with his eye. Many an 
officer and man had quailed before that eye before 
then, but Tom Thumb only chortled again, and 
displayed his aptitude as a pupil of the British 
trenches by raising his thumb to his nose and slowly 
distending his fingers in the direction of the out- 
raged C.O. The infuriated Colonel stood speech- 
less for fully a minute, then turned fiercely and 
strode off down the trench. | 
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“ Bring that brat to head-quarters, please,” he 
snapped to his Adjutant. “T’ll spy him!” 

And, sorely amazed and bewildered, Tom Thumb 
was lugged off down the narrow trench, held fast 
in the tenacious grip of Captain Pearce. 


Two hours later a very frightened and discon- 
certed Tom Thumb stood before an irate Colonel. 
Colonel Wyntoun sat in a cane chair without a 
back, behind a table without any front legs, two 
upturned biscuit boxes standing on two bricks 
acting as substitutes. The room was Battalion 
Head-quarters, otherwise the kitchen of a disused 
farm. One wall was strengthened by a pile of 
sandbags. An oil lamp stood on the table. On 
the floor some heaps of straw were formed into beds 
which were pushed against the wall. An old chest 
of drawers was opposite the fireplace, and on it 
was piled a heap of coats, sticks, blankets, caps, 
water-bottles, and other military accessories. Two 
boxes with no lids, standing one on top of the other, | 
acted as a cupboard and held an assortment of tin 
plates and bottles. Two other chairs and a broken - 
mangle completed the furniture. — 

Beside Colonel Wyntoun stood the battalion 
Interpreter, a spruce-looking middle-aged French- 
man. The Adjutant and Major sat on the chairs 
by the open fire, the Major reading a copy of the 
Spectator two months old, the Adjutant staring 
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moodily into the glowing embers. The Machine Gun 
Officer sprawled on one of the heaps of straw 
endeavouring to solve a wire puzzle. Through the 
wall came the subdued hum of the telegraph 
operators in the next room. 

The Colonel and the Interpreter conducted a 
spirited inquiry. At first, under a system of brow- 
beating, the tiny culprit remained as silent as the 
grave and as dour as an Aberdonian. Later, the 
Interpreter tried a new tack, and under the mellow- 
ing influence of a piece of cake and a cup of weak 
tea Tom Thumb entered into an explanation which, 
as the Interpreter unfolded it to the Colonel's 
amazed ears, caused the Major to put down his 
Spectator and turn round. The Adjutant forgot his 
dreams and the M.G.O. shoved his puzzle into his 
trousers’ pocket and sat up. 

“Can this be true? ’’ gasped Colonel Wyntoun 
when the recital was finished. ‘‘ Can it, by gad ?”’ 

The Interpreter cross-examined and questioned. 
He metaphorically turned Tom Thumb inside out. 
The boy’s answers were clear and concise, his state- 
ments frank and unswerving, his face open and 
innocent. If he was lying, he was certainly a con- 
summate actor. | 

“Phew!” whistled the Major, “‘is that the 
' reason of the bad artillery-work up here? .. . well, 
I’m blowed! Never could make out why they shot 
so badly when they’re always so accurate on the 
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roads further back . . . well, I’m blowed,” he re- 
peated. 

The Adjutant said he. was blest, the M.G.O. 
affirmed that he was dashed, and Colonel Wyntoun 
slapped the table and firmly asseverated that he 
was damned. Whereupon one of the supporting 
biscuit boxes got dislodged from its base of brick, 
the table collapsed, the lamp spun on the floor, 
smashed, and went out, and the Colonel’s observa- 
tions on things in general, combined with the oil 
fumes of the suddenly extinguished lamp, created 
so thick an atmosphere that the others could scarcely 
breathe. In the ensuing confusion the Major 
cracked his head against the mangle, the Colonel 
trod on the recumbent Machine Gun Officer and 
the Interpreter, for want of something better to 
say, ejaculated from somewhere that it was “ ver’ 
dark!” 

Order was at length restored, the table was rein- 
stated in its pristine glory, and two candles glued 
on to it with their own grease enabled the Head- 
quarters Staff once more to rejoice in the sight of 
each other’s countenance. 

Late into the night the strange story was debated, - 
and the concensus of opinion ultimately pointed 
distinctly in favour of Tom Thumb. It certainly 
was an extraordinary tale. 

Tom Thumb, it appeared, lived with his mother 
in a smal] farm about one ard a half miles behind 
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the German lines. His father was serving with the 
Belgian Army. He might be dead or alive—no 
word from him had reached them for four or five 
months. Situated on the rear outskirts of a wood, 
the farmhouse had so far escaped harm from shells 
either aimed or stray, and by reason of its favoured 
position had been used by the Germans for some 
considerable period as a Brigade Head-quarters. 
They had abominably ill-used hismother. Although . 
there were only five or six officers, they insisted on 
having the whole house. His mother and he lived 
in a disused pigsty—had lived there through all 
the fierce cold of the winter storms and snow—and 
she had to attend to the wants of the by no means 
easily satisfied Brigade Commander and his staff. 
A colone] had struck her several times in the face 
one day because some lime grit had accidentally 
fallen in the milk. The younger officers markedly 
insulted her at every opportunity with coarse and 
vulgar taunts. Twice she had been knocked 
down.... 

The patient woman stood it as long as she could, 
but even the worm will turn. She concocted her 
plan with her child as they sat shivering at night 
in the evil-smelling pigsty, huddled together for 
warmth. After that night the colonel had struck 
her she played her game systematically. In the 
hearing of the officers at every opportunity she 
vehemently protested her hatred of England and of 
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all things English. Her husband was dead, she 
said, or he would have made a faithful spy for the 
Germans. How he loathed the English pigs. But 
what could a woman do? ... And the officers 
applauded her remarks and became a trifle less 
coarse in their treatment of the poor wretch. At 
last she thought the time was ripe. Was it not 
possible for her son to cross into the British lines 
with milk and eggs! They would allow him, these 
soft-hearted English fools ...he was a Belgian 
and a child, and that was enough for them. It 
would be a good plan, surely, and he could keep 
his eyes open and spot the dispositions of trenches 


and batteries if he could see them... and the 
boy was willing. He was a good lad. Was it not 
possible? . . . She was only a woman, but—— 


And she allowed it to simmer in the brains of the 
Staff, and delicately fed the spark with a hint, a 
chosen word, an opportune phrase. The Staff re- 
solved at length to try it, more as a joke than any- 
thing else. It could do no harm, it might do good. 
At the worst it would only mean the child’s death 
or capture. One mattered as little as the other. 
So the boy was conducted to the fire trenches and 
shown the covered way to the British lines, whither 
he passed unmolested. 

He was a clever child, and he kept his eyes wide 
open. He saw one day the jagged jets of flame. 
spurt from a wood away behind the line; he saw 
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where Battalion Head-quarters were; he saw how 
weak were the trenches; how they had no parados 
and were at the mercy of an accurate artillery 
bombardment. In the course of his visits he 
managed to spot two more batteries and also an 
R.E. store. Tom Thumb located them and fixed 
their position indelibly in his mind. 

The child did his work well and the German 
Staff believed him—they believed the tales he told 
of the batteries’ positions, and their shells invariably 
were fifty yards wide. They believed his report 
of the site of Battalion Head-quarters, and for an 
hour one afternoon they poured a storm of high- 
explosive smashing down on an empty cowshed. 
And day by day Tom played his game till he grew 
to thoroughly enjoy it, and the nights in the pig- 
sty didn’t seem so cold when he and his mother 
could gloat over their duping of their hated masters. 
Not for a moment did the appalling thought of 
what discovery would mean cross his boyish mind. 

Such was the tale repeated to Colonel Wyntoun 
and his H.Q. Staff as they sat in their kitchen on 
the memorable evening when he made his first 
acquaintance with Tom. 


It was ultimately decided that Tom should be 
allowed to continue his commercial career. From 
the front-line trenches, although the ground was - 
flat and sloping behind them, he had seen all that 
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could be seen—and the results had been peculiarly 
satisfactory. If he wished he could continue, but 
on no account, however trustworthy he might be, 
was he to be allowed farther than the front-line 
trenches. 

The child received a further donation of cake 
and watery tea, and was told he could stay the 
night. He shook his tousled little head—he must 
get back to his mother: she would be anxious about 
him. Yes, he was her only child; and he loved 
his mother very much, he added innocently. He 
said something to the Colonel. 

‘““What’s he say?” inquired that gentleman. 

“ He’s asking if you don’t love your mother -too, 
sir,’ said the Interpreter hesitatingly, not quite 
sure whether to grin or look solemn. 

Colonel Wyntoun leaned his elbows on the rickety 
table and looked at the Belgian child, ragged and 
dirty, standing staring at him out of his great 
saucer-like blue eyes. He looked long and thought- 
fully ... the boy vanished, the dim candle-lit 
room with its sandbagged walls fell away, he no 
longer heard the distant angry crack of rifles and 
snarl and spit of the stray bullets as they flattened 
themselves on the outer walls. He was young 
again, home for his first vacation from Sandhurst, 
and he was standing in a shadowy room beside a 
bed whereon lay one who was all the world to him 
and who was slowly passing away from him— 
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whither? Who can tell that? He saw again 
clearly the sweet, pale face, the dear eyes glazing 
already with the cold chill of death, he heard once 
more her dying whisper, ‘‘ Be a good man, darling, 
for mother’s sake.” ... The Colonel bowed his 
head over his folded arms and a tear—perhaps the 
last he ever shed—trickled slowly down his rugged 
face... . He rose abruptly and opened the door 
into the telephone operators’ room and passed in- 
side. 


II 


~ 


It was a week later. The Battalion had returned 
the previous night from four days’ rest a few miles 
behind the line, and had settled down again for a 
similar period in its old quarters in the first-line 
trenches. It was towards the middle of March 
and was the first warm day of the year. On the 
grass behind the breastworks the men lay stretched 
basking in the sun. They had finished their lunch 
of bacon and biscuit washed down with tea, and 
were at peace with all the world. Far down the 
line sounded the distant rumble of heavy guns. 
Somewhere the harvest of death was being reaped, 
but at Piccadilly Circus absolute quiet reigned. 
Even the snipers in their concealed nests were © 
overcome by the languor of the sun and desisted 
from potting at the Bosches. They lay with their 
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caps pulled over their eyes, their rifles by their 
sides. And no bullets came from the German lines. 
Don’t shoot Fritz and Fritz won’t shoot you, is a. 
maxim well worn in the trenches. 

The quiet had tempted the birds to sing. High 
above the trenches a lark trilled out a rich melody 
of song. The no-man’s-land between the lines was 
eloquent of new life. The mud was dry, and a 
carpet of swiftly growing green covered the rotting 
corpses that had lain strewn about in ghastly 
corruption for months on end. Somewhere a mouth 
organ began to play, and some voices were singing - 
in full sweet harmonies: 


** Keep the home fires burning 
Though your hearts are yearning, 
Though the lads are far away they dream of home. 
There’s a silver lining 
Through the dark cloud shining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out till the boys come home.” 


The Company Commander of B Company 
stretched his long legs comfortably on the straw of 
his dug-out as he lay stretched his full length, his 
arms folded behind his head. His subaltern re- 
clined near him, his mouth full of gingerbread, 
newly arrived from home. They were both very 
happy, very contented. 

“T can’t be bothered to shave,” muttered Cap- 
tain Porteous drowsily; “are you going to, Dick? ”’ 

The sub slowly gulped down his gingerbread. 
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“Can't be fagged,” he said, “it’s too beastly 
hot.” 

Through the communication trench came the 
Colonel and the Adjutant. 

“Morning,” remarked the former genially, as 
he bent down and peered into the gloom of the 
dug-out, “‘ thought we'd look you up. How goes 
it?” : 

“Pretty quiet, sir,” said Porteous, rousing him- 
self from his reclining position to make way for the 
newcomers, who crawled into the dug-out and seated 
themselves on the occupants’ packs. “Have a 
cigarette, sir?” | | 

The four smoked in silence for a bit, and then 
commenced a desultory conversation on the latest 
rumours. Had leave been really stopped? The 
Colonel didn’t know. Was it true that the Bosches 
had got down some more trench mortars? Porteous 
had heard so, but couldn’t be certain. 

All of a sudden, clear on the morning air, a voice 
hailed from the German lines: 

‘“‘Hey, Tommy Atkins? ” 

** Hullo, Fritz,’ bawled a stentorian voice near 
.the officers’ dug-out. . 

“Vatch the tree,’’ came the answer, “‘an’ you 
vill see somzing vat vill please you—oh yes, please 
you ver’ mooch.” 

The officers scrambled from the dug-out to see 
the fun. From the middle of the German trench 
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rose a Skeleton of a tree—little more than a blasted 
trunk and one off-shooting branch. Periscopes 
were eagerly sought after, and those who were 
fortunate enough to get them elevated them over 
the parapet. The others glued their eyes to the 
loopholes at a safe angle. For a few minutes no- 
thing happened, then over the bough of the tree 
was cast a rope; another followed. 

“What devilry are they up to now?” muttered 
the Colonel, his eye fixed on the reflector of his 
periscope. . . . ‘Great God! what’s this?” ... 

The ropes were suddenly tightened—a scream 
came from the German trench, and up over the 
parapet swung the body of a woman, writhing in — 
her death throes; immediately afterwards was 
hoisted the body of a young boy. The corpses hung 
quivering in the sunlight, gibbering and swaying 
. .. the trenches were near enough for the on- 
lookers at the horrible spectacle to see the staring 
eyes and distended tongues of the victims. An 
ironical cheer came from the German lines... a 
gasp of sickening revolt and horror came from the 
British trench, 

For a full minute nobody spoke, then— 

“Tom Thumb!” whispered someone. Like 
wildfire it ran down the trench. It was true enough, 
it was Tom Thumb and obviously the mother whom 
he loved, who had thus paid the price of their 
heroism. — 
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Again the mocking voice came from the enemy 
parapets. 

“It is vat ve do mit spies,” it sneered, and a 
loud, coarse laugh greeted the remark. | 

From the British Tommies burst a loud roar of 
impotent blasphemy. The answer was another 
jeering shout from the German lines. 

In silence the officers crawled into the dug-out. 
The Colonel’s tanned cheeks had gone an ashen 
grey. The subaltern reached for a bottle in the 
corner, and with a shaking hand drew the cork. 
The youngster was on the verge of fainting, but 
the rum pulled him and the others together. 

“IT thought that would happen in the end,” said 


the Adjutant hoarsely. . . . ‘‘No, no—not that” 
—he shuddered—“ but I thought he couldn't play 
his game for ever. It was too risky. . . . Poor 


little Tom Thumb.” 

No one spoke. 

Shortly afterwards the Colonel took his depar- 
ture followed by the Adjutant. He had intended 
going through the communicating trenches to the 
other fire trenches, but couldn’t do it, he felt so 
upset. When he reached the communication trench 
he turned and faced the direction where the corpses 
swung above the German breastworks. His heels 
clicked on the dry mud. Slowly and gravely he 
brought his hand to the salute. 
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I 


IN a private sitting-room on the second floor of a 
great hotel in Glasgow nine men sat in confer- 
ence. It was a smallish room and most of the 
furniture had been cleared out for the occasion. 
The floor was carpeted with three crimson Turkey 
rugs and the walls were adorned with two or three 
engravings funereally framed in heavy oak. Dark- 
brown wall paper gave a sombre air to the apart- 
ment by no means brightened by the two huge 
plate-glass windows which looked out into a thick 
pea-soupy fog. In the big, open, green-tiled fire- 
place a low fire burned dismally. 

Along one side of the room beneath the windows 

ran a long table covered with a green cloth. Four 
_ men sat behind it. Before each man was placed 
an ink-pot, with a heap of papers beside it. At the 
end of the table nearest the fire and apart from the 
others sat a young man with only one arm. The 
four men, clothed in conventional morning attire, 
formed a Parliamentary Commission. The one- 
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armed man was a wounded officer M.P., employed 
as secretary. 

Facing the table with their backs to the wall sat 
four rough-looking men of the working class. They 
sat awkwardly, and restively fingered their greasy 
caps. An air of triumphant defiance sat heavily 
upon their dour, stolid faces. They glared at the 
men opposite with a species of malignant offensive- 
ness, and the Commission gazed back at them with 
an air of quiet and bored curiosity. They were a 
deputation of a section of Clyde munition workers at 
that time on strike, and the burly shock-headed man 
on their right with the red side-whiskers and the 
purple silk neck-tie was their spokesman. He 
rejoiced in the name of Archibald Ferguson and was 
known to his favoured intimates as Baldy the Boy. 

One of the Commission was speaking. He was 
an intellectual-looking man, with a strong, broad, 
clean-shaven face, and piercing grey eyes. His 
hair, rather sandy in colour, was greyish about the 
temples. His Jaw was heavy and his mouth a 
curious combination of sweetness and strength— 
strong as iron when he closed it determinedly, sweet 
and tender as a woman’s when he smiled. For 
four hours he had argued with the men in front of 
him: he had wheedled them, coaxed them, flattered 
them, cajoled them; he had amused them, joked 
- at and with them, pulled their leg and allowed them 
(with remarkable self-control) to pull his—to no 
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purpose. For the first time in his life Lord Ernest 
Poynder was beaten at his own game of diplomacy, 
and by four sullen Clyde riveters. 

“‘T fear,’ he was saying, “‘ I very much fear, that 
we have come to a deadlock.” He picked up a 
pen and carefully tested its point in his open left 
palm. “I have endeavoured to deal with you 
honestly, gentlemen, honestly and openly and 
fairly ; I flatter myself that the concessions which 
have been offered you are equitable and just—you 
may not agree with me, but I believe them to be so. 
And it appears as if we have simply been working 
in a circle. We stand precisely where we started.” 

He coughed and laid down his pen. The one- 
armed secretary was meditatively drawing niggers 
on his blotting paper. 

‘“‘ There seems little more to be said,” he con- 
tinued quietly. | 

“‘ Hear, hear,’’ muttered one of the Clyde deputa- 
tion. He grinned expansively at the scintillating 
smartness of his own remark. | 

.““T am glad you agree with me, sir,” pursued Lord 
Ernest courteously. ‘‘ There seems little more to 
be said, but ere we part I would respectfully ask 
you to once again consider your position, and not 
in the light of personal motives, be they great 
or small, not in the light of local interest, genuine 
or false, but in the light not only of patriotism, but 
of humanity. Comparatively speaking, the war 
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has not affected to any appreciable extent either 
you or me. Some of us have benefited by it 
financially. That is our good fortune. It is also 
our good fortune that we are here in comfort and 
safety at home and not face to face with death in 
the trenches. But other people are, and to us, and 
to us alone, can they look for aid and support.” 

One of. the Clyde workers looked meaningly at 
his large silver watch, and yawned. 

“They must have shells.” Lord Ernest picked 
up his pen once more, and leaned towards the 
strikers. His face was flushed and his voice trembled 
with earnestness. “Look here, you fellows,” he 
broke out, carried away by the intensity of feeling 
from his usual polished phrases, “ let’s be man to 
man. Let’s drop all our beastly class prejudice 
and look at things from a common standpoint. 
And we've got a common standpoint—the common 
ground of being British citizens, and being the 
fathers and brothers of gallant soldiers.’’ He rose 
from his seat. ‘‘ Damn it all, men, I'll meet you 
half-way—three-quarters way.” You know I will.” 

The man opposite him again consulted his friend 
and ally the silver turnip, and Lord Ernest Poynder 
sank into his chair, his face suddenly pale with 
hopelessness. | 

“Tam nearly finished,” he continued quietly 
after a pause, “I merely want to reiterate that we 
must have shells. We are supplying not only our- 
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selves, but the Allies. You know that. I really 
cannot see your point of view. Take for the sake 
of argument that we lost this war——’”’ 

“ Kaiser’s gold an’ English gold—both is gold. 
One’s as good as t’other,” blurted one of the strikers. 
His companions chuckled at this sally. _ 

Lord Ernest’s mouth closed in its iron set. The 
one-armed secretary ceased drawing niggers and 
leaned back in his chair, breathing heavily. His 
heels began to beat a tattoo on the Turkey rug. 
Lord Ernest glanced at his fellow commissioners. 
They nodded. 

‘““We have stated our concessions—er—gentle- 
men,” he said, dwelling on the last word in expres- 
sive irony. 

““ An’ we've stated our position,” coarsely in- 
terrupted the leader of the deputation, ‘an’ right 
or wrong were goin’ tae abide by it. We're out for 
the workin’-man, we are, the workin’-man an’ his 
rights an’ liberties. If we've tae work overtime 
for thae blanky shells, well, damme, we're goin’ 
tae be paid for’t, an’ get that bonus tae. An’ that’s 
the long and the short of it.” 

He rose to his feet, followed by the others. The 
Commission rose and faced them. Lord. Ernest 
Poynder looked steadfastly into the rough face of 
the strike leader. 

“By the way, Mr. Ferguson, I wonder if you 
have a son at the front? ”’ 
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“I have,” replied Ferguson promptly. ‘“‘ He 
"listed without askin’ me, and havin’ made his bed 
he’s lyin’ on it. It’s naethin’ to do wi’ his auld 
feyther gettin’ what’s due tae him all the same,” 
he added loudly, putting on his cap and spitting 
into the fireplace. 

Lord Ernest Poynder bowed courteously as the 
deputation filed to the door. As Ferguson passed 
he remarked to him in a low voice: | 

“‘T also have—had, rather—a son at the front 

. he is dead. His regiment was wiped out 
because our gunners behind them were short of 
ammunition. Perhaps—I indeed ‘pray God that 
it may not happen—perhaps you too, in some 
measure, will realise one day what some of the re- 
marks of your deputation have cost me to-day.” 

Archibald Ferguson stared him straight in the 
face, coughed, and passed out of the room. The 
door closed behind him. 

Lord Ernest Poynder threw himself back in his 
seat and covered his face with his hands. The 
other members of the Commission sat in silence 
staring grimly in front of them... on the mantel- 
shelf a clock chimed five times. 

The one-armed man swore fiercely and gathered 
his papers together. . 
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II 


Lieutenant Percy Emmot, R.F.A., lay basking 
in the blazing sunshine of a May forenoon, very 
much at peace with himself and the whole world. 
The grass was long and luscious, the trees were 
waving with green foliage in the embrace of the 
soft wind, the wide heaven was a deep azure dappled 
with little white cloud-flecks, and there was nothing 
doing. It was indeed good to be alive and young 
—especially young. It was equally good to be in 
love, and Percy Emmot, Esq., was very much in 
love. He tilted his cap back and stretched himself 
luxuriously. Slowly and methodically he filled his 
pipe and lit it. He lazily blew rings of blue smoke, 
and watched them curling above his head. He 
lay in a small copse at the foot of a deep road 
embankment. Before him, built into the bank 
itself, was the battery officers’ dug-out, a roomy, 
spacious hut, open in front like a verandah. 
The mess orderly was laying tin plates and mugs, 
knives and forks, salt-tins and pepper-pots, two 
black bottles and a siphon, and all the other 
paraphernalia of luncheon. In one corner the O.C. 
was sitting on a pile of coats with a writing-block 
on his knee. Not far away four gunners were 
seated on the ground playing nap. : 

A shrill whistle sounded, the card-players scurried 
like rabbits for their dug-out, and Lieutenant Percy 
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Emmot reluctantly did the same, knocking his 
devoted head on the roof of the log shanty as he 
dived inside. 

“‘ Curse these aeroplanes! ’’ he remarked emphatic- 
ally, rubbing his bruised scalp. | 

The Major grinned, and continued his writing. 

A few minutes later another blast from the 
whistle pierced the air, and Percy Emmot again 
emerged into the sunlight. Far away he could 
descry an aeroplane, like a bird on the wing, hum- 
ming away towards the German lines. The subal- 
tern threw himself on the grass and pulled a letter 
from his pocket. His eyes lit, and the corners of 
his very young mouth wreathed in smiles as he 
gloated over the gushing, ungrammatical effusion of 
his beloved Phyllis. 

“Stunning kid, Phil,” he remarked to himself, 
and began to read the letter for the seventh time; 
“wonder what the deuce she sees in me.” 

This conundrum evidently gave him food for 
deep reflection, for when he had again reached the 
last line of the pink scented paper he reverently 
placed it in his pocket-book and lay contemplating 
the blue sky above him with rapt intentness. 

‘* Hello, old son.” 

The voice roused him. Standing above him was 
a tall, tanned gunner, with three stars on his sleeves, 
smiling genially as he swished the long grass with 
his cane. 
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“‘Meditating on your sins—or your best girl, 
perhaps? Thought so,” as the doughty Percy 
coloured to the roots of his curly fair hair. ‘‘ You 
really must learn to control your blushes, my lad. 
Bad form, you know, shockin’ bad form. What’s 
hername? Sarah, Mary Ann, Gwendoline, Daphne? 
No? Giveit up. You'll introduce me, won’t you, 
Percy? Ill promise not to cut your eye out. 
What ? ” 

“Oh, come off it,’”’ snapped the outraged lover; 
“I never met such a chap to jaw, ’pon my soul I 
never did.’’ Percy sat up, and changed the subject. 
“Where have you been, old man?” he said 
ingratiatingly. 

“‘Been in Raminghelst; seen the General, too——”’ 

““Who’s seen the General?” ome in the 
Major from the dug-out. 

“TI did, sir,” replied Captain Jim iniaiene 
“Got news for you, too.’ He chuckled, and 
crawled into the hut, followed by Emmot. 

“ Out with it.” | 

“You're going to be visited this afternoon by 
distinguished company.”’ 

“Who? Some blasted brass-hats, I suppose. 
These fellows are always nosin’ round interferin’ 
with things they know nothin’ about. By gad, a 
Staff job’s what I’m after. Fat screw, good bed, 
and always creepin’ about lookin’ important, five 
miles behind the line. It’s damned easy to look 
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important—could do it myself. If you don’t creep, 
you jaunt about in a bally old Rolls-Royce....A 
deadsnip D.S.O. at the finish, too.” 

The Major laid aside his writing-block. 

“* Now look at us gunners,” he began... . 

“No, it’s not brass-hats,” hastily interrupted 


Fotheringham, knowing of old that when Major. 


Bumbleby got going on his pet theme of the griev- 
ances of the R.F.A. he was safe to go for the rest 
of lunch, “it’s a deputation—civilians.” 


“A deputation ?”’ gasped the Major and Percy ; 


-Emmot together ; “‘ what on earth about? ” 
“Perhaps to ask us to stand for Parliament,” 
suggested Percy. He had read of soldiers returning 
home to contest constituencies as Government 
candidates. By Jove! what would Phyllis—— 
“Don’t be an idiot, Percy,” snapped Bumbleby. 
“Go on, Fotheringham. Who are they ? ” 
Fotheringham lit a cigarette and surveyed his 


companions through the smoke haze he blew from 


his lips. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, ‘’they’re from 
home—damned civilians. Strike leaders or labour 
leaders or some sort of leaders come to see the 
bloomin’ show at first hand, so as to make speeches 
about it at home. Good copy this place, by Jove! 
D'ye remember that newspaper cuss that called 
here and made three guineas out of us in the 
Kensington Banner ?”’ | 
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‘And have we to show ’em round?” queried 
Bumbleby, disgust written in his round, tanned 
face. 

“Rather; all. over the shop. Batteries, foot- 
sloggers, St. James’s Park—everything in this area, 
‘in fact. And you've to be no end civil to ’em as 
well—Staff said so. They're lunching ‘em in 
Raminghelst. They come up here about half-past 
three, and we've to.trot ’em round, bring ‘em back, 
feed ’em, and escort them by the hand back to 
Divisional Head-quarters. Good sport, eh? Nothin’ 
like bein’ a soldier.’’ 

“But why in thunder are they comin’ here, of 
all places ? ”’ 

“Cos it’s a out part of the line, of course. 
That’s why.” 

Bumbleby mixed himself a drink. 

‘ Thank God, I'll be out,” he-remarked gleefully ; 
“I’ve got to see the C.R.A. this afternoon. Are 
you keen on undertaking the Cook’s Tour, Fother- 
ingham ? ’ 

“ Not specially.” 

“ Then you must take fen: Percy,” grinned 
the Major. “Good opportunity for you, my lad. 
Don’t say I don’t put things in your way. Play 
up to ’em, son, and you'll get an M.V.O. off this 
job. Perhaps a baronetcy—no saying. Cheer O!” 

Bumbleby drained his glass, and the trio settled 
down to lunch. The subaltern by no means looked 
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too enamoured of the afternoon in store for him 
as he fished in the tin of sardines before him. 

“It always seems to be the gunners who get all 
these dirty jobs,” began Bumbleby, his mouth full 
of potted meat. ‘‘ Now just take our case. We 
sweat the best years of our life at the shop——” 

His two companions winked at each other. Fo- 
theringham yawned. It was very hot. 

Major Bumbleby had finished his complaint just 
as they rose from the table. 


Il 


At half-past three a large grey car drew up on 
the road four hundred yards behind the battery. 
The car carried a little flag with the letters G.H.Q. 
on it. Four men were in it—a Staff officer and 
three civilians. They came wading through the 
yellow mustard flower to the dug-out. The Staff 
officer introduced the civilians, who wore tweed 
caps and dark greatcoats, and promptly took his 
departure. Alone in his glory, Lieutenant Percy 
Emmot endeavoured to be hospitable. The Depu- 
tation shook hands, but refused a drink. The 
Scots representative, by name Archibald Ferguson, 
on second thoughts considered that a “ wee drap ” 
might do him good. He took a big drop, and the 
subaltern proposed that they should do the round. 
The Deputation considered it a good idea. And 

they started. 
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The subaltern showed them round the battery 
with justifiable pride. He took a little longer 
than was necessary, but it was quite excusable. 
He showed them everything. He demonstrated 
the loading of a gun, explained the component parts 
of a shell—which they knew much better than he 
did—gave an exhibition of adjustment of range, 
and rang up a distant trench on the telephone for 
their express amusement. When he had spouted 
all he knew, and carefully concealed all he didn’t 
know, Mr. Emmot thought they had better get a 
move on. 

The Deputation followed at his heels through a 
hedge, along a steaming ditch, through a small 
copse, and out on to a long, undulating sea of fields, 
yellow in the glowing sunshine. In the distance 
the ground rose to a slight eminence. The subaltern 
pointed to it carelessly with his cane. 

“We come under fire when we cross over that,” 
he said gaily; “beyond it is St. James’s Park— 
it’s dead ground. There is a ridge beyond that 
which we hold. The Bosches are over the far side 
of it.” 

“We're not under fire anywhere else, are we? ” 
asked one of the party, with an air of indifference. 
“ It must be rather exciting being under fire. What 
does it feel like, Captain Emmot ? ” 

The subaltern took his promotion in silence. 

‘Oh, nothing special,”’ he remarked, with a large 
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off-handedness. ‘‘ Get used to it, you know. ... 
Sorry, I should have warned you,” as one of the 
party tripped in a hole and sprawled flat on his 
face, ‘‘there’s a lot of these about. One has to 
watch one’s feet.” 

"They plodded on in silence. In the distance an 
aeroplane glistened far up in the heavens. 

‘“We can go on the road for a bit,’ explained 
Emmot, and, suiting his action to the words, he 
made for the broad cobbled road on their left. 
Like a long white line, it ran straight ahead, bordered 
with tall poplars. Here and there one had been 
shivered by a shell and fallen across the road. 
Now and then they passed a ruined house, its walls . 
broken and splintered, a few slates clinging crazily 
to the broken rafters. 

Ten minutes brought them to a large barricade 
across the road, which by. now had entered a 
wood. 

‘We strike Oxford Street here,” said Emmot, 
and forthwith dived into a deep communicating 
trench on the right of the road. The Deputation 
followed him, and the four men tramped along the 
red sandy trench,.cool and sheltered from the hot 
rays of the sun. The trench zig-zagged on for 
almost half a mile, banked up on either side high 
above their heads, and terminated abruptly at a 
single-line railway, which cut it at right angles, 
Emmot stopped. 
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‘It begins again at the other side,” he explained. 
“This place is in full view of the Huns, so hop 
over smart. [I'll go first.” 

The hopping of the Deputation left — to 
be desired. 

Safely collected, they started again. 

“ Be God, it’s hot,” puffed Archibald Ferguson, 
mopping his head. ‘‘ Have we much farther tae 
gang, mister ? ”’ 

“Not far,’ cheerily responded Emmot, “ only 
about a mile or so. Now look here, keep low when 
I keep low; we're coming to a rotten bit of the 
trench, it’s enfiladed by a little salient the Huns 
have on the right here. A captain of the Blanks 
got pipped in the nut here yesterday. Clean hit— 
wash-out. Look out, here we are.”’ | 

For the next twenty yards the Deputation kept 
very low indeed. It was a damp bit of trench, too, 
and took them over the knees. Emmot laughed. 

“You jossers should have come out here in the 
winter. This is a bally old picnic now. There’s 
nothing to show you.” 

A bullet whirred overhead, fully thirty yards 
away, but the Deputation ducked with remarkable 
alacrity for men so well advanced in years. 

“Close shave that,” said one, rather white and 
scared. 

“ Rot! that was miles off!’ replied Emmot. 
‘‘Come on, no use crouching there. They can't 
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see you. Wouldn’t waste a cartridge on you if 
' they could,’ he muttered to himself. 

_ Not long after, a stray bullet struck the ground, 
ricocheted over their heads with a whang and 
snarl, and spattered them with dirt. The Deputa- 
tion halted, cowering deep in the trench. 

‘ T think we’d better go back,’”’ saidone. ‘‘ We’ve 
had a very good idea of what things is like... an’ 
we've a lot to do the day yet.” 

The others were unanimous. Only Percy’s jeers, 
entreaties, and threats prevailed upon them to go 
farther. At last the ridge was crossed, and they 
descended into the small wooded glade known as 
St. James’s Park. 

It was a lovely spot—waving green grass dotted 
with smalt woodlets. Dashes of blue cornflower, 
scarlet poppies, and yellow mustard added a vivid 
touch to the shimmering of the sun-drenched grass 
and the glossy glow of the sleeping trees. A short 
distance beyond rose the incline a hundred yards 
over whose summit ran our trench-line. But all 
that spoke of war in St. James’s Park were a few 
shell craters scattered here and there, a few wooden 
crosses peeping above the long grass. A hundred 
yards or so farther back, over the crest of the 
second ridge, was the Second Reserve line. St. 
_ James’s Park itself, although being in support to 
the firing-line, was a sort of Rest-Home. It was 
a quiet part of line, this, and, save for occasional 
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shelling, the woods afforded comparative ease and 
comfort. Each copse was a veritable bee-skep of 
deep dug-outs, subterranean funk-holes, under- 
ground kitchens, storehouses, and various deposi- 
taries. The dug-outs were large and roomy, mostly 
dug to the depth of about eight to ten feet and 
entered by narrow steps. The roofs were built of 
heavy logs supported by cross-beams and a central 
post rising from the floor, and piled up with three 
oF four rows of sandbags covered on the top by a 
thick layer of clay. The roof generally resembled a 
gigantic swelling on the earth’s surface. Each 
officer’s dug-out contained odds and ends of col- 
lected furniture—tables, chairs, a mirror, a stove, 
and in one instance a four-poster bed with three 
legs. The men’s dwellings were long, wide, and 
airy, carpeted with branches and straw, and deco- 
rated for the most part with picture postcards of 
ladies of the ballet or cuttings from sporting papers. 

Emmot and his companions crossed the grass 
space, pausing to look at a crater or a wooden cross, 
both shorn of their dread reality by the repose of 
the spring afternoon. Eventually Emmot paused 
before the door of an imposing dug-out. It hada 
garden in front, carefully fenced in with neatly 
planted stakes. A few flowers smiled up from the 
earth. He bent down and entered. A few minutes 
later he emerged with a placid-faced colonel wiping 
his moustache with a khaki handkerchief, and 
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manifestly disturbed at a meal. The Deputation 
were introduced to Colonel Fowler of the Whatyou- 
callems, and Colonel Fowler of the Whatyou- 


callems said he was indeed pleased to meet the 


~ Deputation. (Although he didn’t look it.) 
Desultory conversation occupied five minutes. 
A personally conducted tour by the Colonel and 
the Adjutant, also mightily annoyed at being 
roused from his tea, and determined to ask no 


bally Deputation into the dug-out, occupied barely. 


ten. The Colonel escorted them to the edge of 
the wood and courteously bade them farewell. 
The Deputation followed meekly after Mr. Emmot, 
and the Colonel hurried back to his seed-cake and 
mug of tea. 

Suddenly Emmot stopped and flung himself 
flat on his face. They were in the open grass field 
now. The Deputation watched the manceuvre with 
amused tolerance. A second later they followed his 
example. A low whistle fell on their ears, develop- 
ing into a loud swish . . . a piercing shriek overhead 

. . a terrific explosion twenty yards away. The 
earth shook and volcanoed up a spout of earth 
and black smoke. The air hummed and whistled 
with tumbling stones and metal. A moment or 
two later another followed a little farther away 

. . again another fell with a crash, nearer this 
time. | 

Emmot jumped up. -~ 


“ 
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‘Follow me,” he snapped, making for the wood 
~ he had just left. 

The Deputation followed with enthusiastic prompt- 
ness. Emmot flung himself into a deserted dug-out 
and crawled in the gloom over some clammy- 
smelling straw to the far end.. He crouched under 
the back wall. The others did the same. A few 
moments’ silence followed. A whistle sounded in 
the wood .. . there was a scurry of feet near by... 
_ voices . . . then silence again. Another shell fell 
somewhere . . . in a few seconds there-was a crash. 
A tree had fallen. 7 

“Are they going to shell us, do you think, 
mister ?’’ queried one of the Deputation, with a 
nervous cough. 

“What the devil d’ye think they’re going to 
do?’’ snapped the sub. testily ; ‘‘ come over and 
have afternoon tea with us? ” 

The Deputation smiled wanly at this brilliant 
repartee, and five shells fell one after the other 
within fifteen yards of them. They huddled close 
to each other in mutual consolation. Emmot 
edged farther away. 

“It’s quite a mew experience being under 
shell-fire,’’ said another member, with a show at 
joviality; ‘‘I suppose you'll be used to this, 
Capting ?”’ | | 

“Do you ? ” replied the subaltern laconically. 

Conversation flagged. A third man made a 
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desperate effort to talk, as a small boy whistles 
when he passes a graveyard in the dark. 

‘Do these shellings gen’rally last a goodish time, 
Mr.—er—Emmot ? ”’ 

Emmot exploded. 

“Oh, shut your damned row!’”’ he bellowed, and 
the Deputation crouched still closer together ; 
“d’ye think I’ve nothing to do but to yarn to 
you? Say your prayers if you’ve breath to spare, 
that’s my advice. They’ll probably be collecting 
you in sandbags in half an hour.” 

This enlivening piece of information did not tend 
to inspire more spirit into his companions, but 
in a minute or two their attention was taken up 
with grimmer matters. With a roar and rush as 
of a mighty tempest, a hurricane of shells flew 
crashing into the wood. The uproar was ear- 
splitting—crash followed crash, roar followed roar, 
the air hummed and shrieked with flying splinters, 
metal, wood, stones, debris, Through the uproar 
now and again sounded an agonised shriek, sinking 
to a blood-curdling moan. For fifteen minutes 
the tumult continued. The wood was searched 
from corner to corner with shrapnel and high 
explosive, backwards and forwards from side to 
side, zig-zag and criss-cross. Not for a moment. 
did the showers of bullets, falling like fierce tropic 
hail on the or or the fury of the heavy shells 
slacken. 
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One of the Deputation put his blue lips to Emmot’s 
ear. 

“Why don’t our guns answer and stop them? ”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What are.our batteries doing ? ”’ 

Emmot turned and glared like a tiger, into the 
livid, fear-stricken face. | 

“Doing ?”’ he yelled through the din. ‘‘ Doing ? 
Nothing. D’you know why? We've no blanky 
shells, Go home and tell your pals that, my man 
—if you ever do get home. We can’t afford to 
answer a little show like this.’’ | 

The shelling ceased as suddenly as it began. 
For a space the wood was still, like the ocean after 
a typhoon has swept over it and is gone: there 
seemed to be an inarticulate gasp of exhaustion and 
relief. Then a voice shouted somewhere. Another 
answered. Somebody laughed .. . feet began to 
scramble and patter among the brushwood. The 
little hive awoke again to life. 

Emmot scrambled from his funk-hole, stretched 
himself, and lit a cigarette. His companions fol- 
lowed him, scared and shivering. In silence they 
glanced about them. Near-by a number of men 
were digging furiously at a ruined dug-out: even 
as they looked two horrible heaps of mangled flesh 
were lifted carefully out and laid down on the 
grass. Somebody covered them with a waterproof 
sheet. Another body was extracted, then a man 
who still lived, He was moaning. The Deputation 
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shuddered and looked away. Sights of equal horror 
met their eyes wherever they turned. Here were 
some men staggering through the wood to the 
doctor’s dug-out, bleeding like pigs, their clothing 
torn and tattered; there was a group of men trying 
to restore life to an inanimate form huddled on the 
ground. 

Two men passed them carrying a stretcher. An 
object lay on it covered with a great-coat ; it looked 
queer, distorted. It seemed to have neither be- 
ginning nor end. The _ stretcher-bearers wore 
white bands on their arms, with red crosses on 
them. | | 

“Colonel Fowler all right? ’’ asked Emmot as 
they passed, 

The men halted for a moment. 

“* He’s all right, sir. Shell blew in his dug-out. 
But we’ve got ’em all out alive ’cept the M.G.O. 
This is ’im we’ve got ’ere, sir. Hewasa good officer, 
sir—none better. I dessay you’d know him, sir— 
Lieutenant Wentworth.” 

The men passed on. Emmot saw in a mist before 
him the sunny-faced boy whom a short time before 
he had seen in the Head-quarters dug-out doubled 
up with laughter at some joke of the Colonel’s, a 
mug of tea in one hand and a lump of cake in the 
other. He watched the stretcher, as it disappeared 
among the trees, like one in a dream. Then he 
remembered his companions, | 
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“We'd better make for home,’ he said curtly, 
and moved off. They followed him in silence. 

‘“‘ What a terrible business! ’’ said one as they 
reached the edge of the wood. ‘I hope it isn’t 
always as bad as that ? ”’ 

‘‘As bad as that ?”’ echoed his guide. ‘‘ That’s 
nothing. The Huns merely do that now and again 
to show there’s no ill-feeling. As bad as that?” 
he chuckled to himself at the bare idea. ‘‘ They 
get that almost every day. And the infernal thing 
is we can’tanswer back. No, by God!” heshouted, 
suddenly stopping, and smashing his clenched right 
fist into the open palm of his left hand, ‘‘ we can’t! 
I told you before, we haven’t got the shells to waste 
in replying to that sort of thing. We’ve just to 
grin and bear it. Go home and tell the munition 
workers that we’re out here doing our bit, or trying 
to. We're battered and smashed and smashed and 
battered by the Bosche shells—we can’t answer. 
A week.ago they nearly wiped out a whole Brigade 
down there on the right. Two days ago a mile over _ 
there,” he pointed to their left, “a battalion of the 
Jocks was shelled for eight solid hours like what 
you got. to-day—they were six hundred strong, 
they haven’t two hundred to-day. They get paid 
a bob a day for enduring that and are quite pleased _ 
to do it, and your blighters at home strike and desert 
us because they want bigger wages—as if they hadn’t 
enough already. They brought a lot of their dead 
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to bury here, as the shelling is always so bad there 
they couldn’t do it, and in any case there’s scarcely 
a square inch of ground up there that doesn’t own 
a corpse. By the living God, these strikers have 
something to answer for. Damned cowardly swine,” 
he hissed. 

Under other conditions the Deputation might 
have been disposed to argue this point, but at present 
their docility was charming. 

“Look there,’”’ said Emmot, leaving his course 
and moving to the side of a copse near the entrance 
of the long communicating trench, “‘ there’s some of 
7em.”’ 

The Deputation found themselves standing in a 
small clearing surrounded by a perfect forest of 
little wooden crosses. Some of them had caps and 
bonnets hung on them. On almost every grave 
was a bunch of flowers. The last beams of the 
sinking sun fell through the interlacing branches 
and kissed the crosses with rays of glory. The 
lengthening shadows told of the approaching 
night; the sun-shafts and the rickety wooden 
crosses seemed to speak of a Land which knows 
no eventide. 

In the trees some birds twittered. A robin flew 
down and perched on a cross near them, and burst 
into a rich melody of song. Archibald Ferguson’s 
eyes rested on it, and fell on the name inscribed on 
the cross with blue indelible pencil. It was the 
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name of a boy in a Scots regiment killed two days 
before. 

His gaze was fascinated by the simple piece of. 
stick. He was unaware that the others had moved 
away and had left him. He tried to swallow some- 
thing in his throat that seemed to choke him .. . 
before his eyes there rose a mist, white, then blood- 
red, then white. He raised a shaking hand to his 
forehead—it was streaming with sweat. The mist 
cleared from before his eyes, and he stared again at 
the name of his only son... . 

He was standing again in a room in a Glasgow 
hotel. He lived the whole scene over again in 
unutterable agony of soul. He saw a man bowing 
courteously to him. He heard his words and saw 
his grey eyes full of pain. ... 

As if from a long, long distance he heard Emmot’s 
voice. He turned mechanically and saw him and 
‘the remainder of the Deputation standing at the 
mouth of the communicating trench. 

‘‘ Are you coming ?’’ Emmot was saying. 

‘‘ Yes, I’m coming,” answered Ferguson slowly. 
His voice was strange. He did not seem to recog- 
hise it. 
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I 


CHARING CROSS was a curious sector of the line. 
It was also a fairly healthy spot. Casualties were 
not heavy about that area, snipers were few, and 
the Bosche gunners were pleasantly lackadaisical. 
For long it had been regarded in the light of a sort 
of Convalescent Home. Battered, weary regiments, 
toil-worn and scarred from ‘‘ Wypers”’ the accursed 
or the undesirable environments of Plug Street, were 
wont to be transferred to Charing Cross for rest and 
recuperation. Men heaved a sigh of relief when it 
was whispered among the billets that for the next 
trench tour the battalion was to proceed to Dead 
Man’s Wood to hold the line at Charing Cross, There 
would be dry trenches now, and decent dug-outs ; 
a rest from Coal-boxes and ubiquitous Whizz-bangs 
—and, incidentally, less work for the Padre. 

The place had a curious formation. Five weeks 
of incessant fighting and appalling slaughter towards 
the end of 1914 had left the sector in a position from 


which it had never since changed. 
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The net result of the struggle had been not the 
loss or gain of a single foot to either side, and the 
formation of both lines into sharp salients whose 
apexes ran to within twenty-five yards of one 
another. Their sides, falling rapidly backwards, 
formed two angles of about forty-five degrees, to- 
gether comprising what was known as Charing Cross. 

The ground which filled up the right of the British 
angle and the left of the German one was covered 
by a thick pine wood known as Dead Man’s Wood. 
You had only to walk five yards into it to realise 
that the origin of the name was perfectly obvious. 
The trees met the side of our salient about fifteen 
yards from its apex and overran the trench line 
like a wedge for a distance of almost twenty yards. 

The situation had developed into a stalemate. 
Each apex was safe from shelling. A gunner will 
tell you that his range is accurate to less than three 
yards in a mile. You will believe him if you are 
a civilian. If you happen to be a foot-slogger 
inhabiting a trench situated only twenty yards 
from the Huns, you will politely ask your gunner 
friend to refrain from violent hostilities at the point 
concerned. | 

As was also inevitable in a place where the two 
lines so closely converged, there was little or no rifle 
fire. The monotony of the day was usually en- 
livened by some bomb practice on either side about 
tea time. At night the more adventurous spirits 
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were wont to stretch their legs by crawling out to 
the German parapets and regaling the defenders 
thereof with a cascade of jam pots. A jam pot, it 
must be explained, is not in the nature of a receptacle 
containing a conserve of fruits boiled with sugar 
and water. It is a devilish enough contrivance : 
a round vicious little tin equipped with fuse and 
detonator and charged with a quantity of powerful 
explosive eminently calculated to satisfy anyone 
who entertains a reverent curiosity as to his 
ultimate destination in the order of things, if he 
happens to be within half a dozen yards of it when 
it bursts. 

But for all these little diversions, time began to 
hang heavily after one had done a week or two at 
Charing Cross. Brigadier-General Cussem of the 
Bargees Brigade declared himself, with much 
unnecessary strength of language, bored absolutely 
stiff after he had beguiled the weary hours of a 
whole month in his ruined farmstead behind Dead 
Man’s Wood by playing interminable games of 
chess with a half-distracted Staff captain and 
patience with himself. In spite of himself he began 
to sigh for the more lively surroundings of the 
Chateau Bellewarde at Hooge or the grim, ghastly 
ruins of St. Eloi and the uncertain security of 
shattered Ypres. There was no time there to be 
bered—there was that to be said for it at any rate. — 

Then one fine day the Divisional General lunched 
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fifteen miles away with the Army Corps General, 
who had had an interview the day previous with 
the Army Commander himself. And after that the 
Brigadier was summoned to lunch at Divisional 
Head-quarters and heard all the plans which the 
others had made for his special benefit, and duly 
received, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
them, and returned to his palatial residence in the 
ruined farm’s kitchen, and proceeded to unfold them 
all as he regaled himself on tinned salmon and rum 
drowned in a copious supply of hot water, surrounded 
by the admiring faces of his Brigade Major, Staff 
Captain, Galloper, and Signalling Officer. 

Charing Cross was to be mined. That was what 
it all came to. What for? Hedidn’t know. No- 
body seemed to know, or care for that matter. 
But mining operations were to be commenced and 
the sappers were coming to doit. Every assistance 
was to be given them, and their officer was going 
to stay for the time being at Brigade H.Q. It 
was rather a bore: he would probably be some 
swollen-headed young subaltern, but it couldn’t be 
helped. It was their “bit,” and they mustn’t © 
grumble. General Cussem wiped his moustache 
with his handkerchief as he said so, and looked 
positively virtuous. 

After a long-protracted and quite unnecessary 
amount of correspondence, a detachment of Royal 
Engineers turned up one forenoon at Brigade Head- 
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quarters. A captain and a subaltern accompanied 
them; and after having seen the Brigade area and 
allotted the work the captain took a glass of whisky 
and his departure, leaving his subaltern in charge. 
Day ‘after day the sappers dug and. picked and 
shovelled and sweated. Bit by bit the tunnels grew 
in length, starting from the trenches and running 
forward towards the German lines. When they 
reached the enemy’s parapets galleries were begun 
branching off in either direction, then lesser galleries 
and afterwards other tunnels and other galleries, 
strong and cleverly fashioned and bolstered up with 
heavy beams, till Charing Cross was an underground 
edition of the Earl’s Court maze. The Germans, not 
to be outdone in energy, when they heard the sub- 
terranean tapping and gathered what it meant, began 
to countermine. And so the merry game went on. 
At last the weeks of toil were crowned with their 
reward, for the Divisional General came on a tour 
of inspection. He came at night, and a small brass- 
hatted army with him. He carefully inspected the 
mouths of the tunnels and half a dozen feet of their 
interior by aid of a pocket electric torch, and said 
they looked all right. When requested to go down 
the tunnels and inspect the galleries he discovered 
that he was late as it was for an important engage- 
-ment, and hurried off amid a hurricane of salutes 
and sycophantic smiles. But the next day old 
Cussem came up. He crawled in his shirt-sleeves 
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with his Galloper and the sapper sub through every 
sap and gallery in his area;.he tested fuses, tele- 
phones, and everything there was to test ; he minutely 
inspected every nook and cranny of the entire ~ 
underground labyrinth; and at last emerged into 
the light of day two trenches down from where he 
had started, purple in the face with exertion and 
highly elated with himself and the sapper sub. To 
show his appreciation he conferred on him that 
night the honour which he had intended for his 
Brigade Major, by compelling him to play chess 
with him from eight till twelve o'clock. 

Shortly afterwards the sappers went away. You 
will, no doubt, be impatient to know the results of the 
mining. Well, three weeks later some of the mines 
fell in, others got filled with water, and the remainder 
were quite forgotten about. And the line settled 
down again to its usual routine of satisfied boredom. 


II 


One day the Bosches had the means put into their 
hands wherewith to liven up proceedings. If you 
were ever in the Ypres salient, my friend, you will 
have seen and known The Sausage. Having once 
seen it you would not be likely to forget it. The 
Sausage is an enormous bomb or shell, measuring 
_ something like five feet in length by two in diameter, 
and resembling in flight a miniature Zeppelin. It 
is fired from a kind of huge trench mortar, and when 
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it lands is equal to blowing up everything and any- 
thing within ten or fifteen yards of it, bursting with 
a terrific explosion and an appalling metallic crash. 
Its flight is limited, and is generally considered never 
to exceed five hundred yards. The one and only 
_ redeeming feature is that it traverses its parabola 
with a grotesquely slow solemnity, giving you a 
second or two to clear out of its way, if at all possible. 
Its trying habit of wobbling in the air before it drops 
is to be deprecated, as this often results in its landing 
in the very place to which you run to escape it. 

The Germans’ supply of these gentle machines 
in those days was mercifully strictly limited. Those 
they had were sent on tour and perambulated the 
line from Ostend to the Vosges. The specimen 
which arrived at Charing Cross came undoubtedly 
from near St. Eloi, where a week before it had a 
series of successful performances, flattening out 
the remaining portions of an already partially 
demolished church, and annihilating fifteen wounded 
men in a doctor’s dug-out just behind our lines. 
Intoxicated with delight by these victorious achieve- 
ments, the Sausage’s keepers rolled their pet lamb 
down to Charing Cross with the generous intention 
of making things hum for once in a way in that 
region of calm. 

Promptly at 2.45 p.m. on the day of its arrival 
the Sausage soared blithely into the air, poised for 
a moment like a bird, then descended like a volcanic 
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eruption into the sleepy peace of the British trenches. . 
It met with remarkable success: it landed right on 
A Company’s bomb store. The double explosion 
seemed to rend the heavens, and the trench appeared 
to be hurled sky high. The company commander's 
dug-out melted into thin air, a huge portion of the 
parapet was blown outwards, a wild swirl of earth, 
logs of wood, stones, and men’s lifeless bodies. 
Men staggered about, stunned by the concussion 
and half blinded with the fierce heat and choking 
fumes. And through it all sounded a wild yell of 
triumph from the German lines. 

Four men lay horribly mangled, half buried be- 
neath a heap of earth and litter, all dead. Six were 
more or less severely wounded. The body of Captain 
Seymour when extracted from beneath half a ton of 
wood and sandbags was distinctly not good to look 
upon, and was hastily covered with an overcoat. 

The Brigade rang up Battalion Head-quarters to 
know what it was all about. Battalion Head- 
quarters when they learnt the full truth communi- 
cated it to the Brigade. The Staff officer at the end 
of the wire told the Adjutant that he really thought 
it beastly bad luck, and said Cheer O! 

The Machine Gun Officer was finishing his lunch 
in the Battalion Head-quarters dug-out when the 
fury of the explosion shook the little hut to its 
flimsy foundations. He popped his head outside 
the door at the sound of the bursting bombs, 
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‘What's that?” he demanded, his mouth full of 
tinned pears. 

“I think it must be that there Sansave as weve 
"eard so much about, sir,’ said the mess orderly, 
shading his eyes from the early spring sunshine 
with a very dirty hand. “. .. Over yonder at the 


apex, A Company’s trenches, sir . . . they seem to 
"ave been knocked about, too... ’ere’s a feller. 
runnin’ down the communicatin’ trench, sir... ’ere 


y are, me lad: this is "Ead-quarters,” he shouted, 
as a white-faced boy appeared out of the mouth of 
the communicating trench and looked excitedly 
about him. 

When the Machine. Gun Officer had helped the 
doctor for twenty minutes he felt rather sick. He 
took a pull at the doctor’s flask, and then and there ~ 
swore vengeance. 


IIT 


Frederick Somerset de Mostyn, Esquire, M.G.O. 
of the First Battalion the King’s Own Bargees, had 
a very good conceit of himself. He was twenty- 
one years of age, and wore seven hairs upon his 
upper lip. He also wore a monocle in his right eye. 
That monocle was the pride and glory of Frederick. 
It never left its socket. In the hottest engage- 
ment the gallant Frederick calmly surveyed the 
situation through his beloved eyeglass. Running, 
walking, crawling, climbing, no living man had ever 
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seen the monocle release its leech-like grasp of the 
M.G.O.’s_cheek-bone and overhanging eyebrow. 
The machine gun team swore that he slept with it 
on, and had regarded it as their mascot since the 
white puppy Tarface had disappeared from the face 
of this world in the maelstrom of a bursting shell. 

History relates the one and only occasion on which 
the monocle fell from its proud position. | 

The Brigadier spotted it one day at an inspection. 
It was rather an unfortunate day on the whole. 
It had rained, it had hailed, it had snowed, it had 
blown hard all morning, and the 1st K.O.B.’s drawn 
up in mass in a soaking field behind their billets 
waited patiently for the advent of the awe-inspiring 
Cussem. He was only three-quarters of an hour 
late, and arrived in a perfect deluge, followed by a 
retinue of drenched and miserable-looking Staff 
officers. The bedraggled cavalcade splashed through 
the sea of mud at the gate of the field and cantered 
dejectedly up towards the waiting battalion, water- 
proofs running and horses streaming, while their 
victims with two metallic clicks came to the 
general salute. 

The Brigadier replied, and then prepared to 
dismount. The ground was abominably muddy, 
the beast was restive, the General was stout, every- 
thing was clammy and treacherous. . . Colonel 
Bletherwick of the Bargees squelched forward and 
caught at the horse's bridle, 
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General Cussem’s face grew red with indignation. 
‘* Leave it alone,” he growled. “‘ D’ye think I can’t 
even dismount myself? God bless my soul, I’m 
not——woa, you brute; steady, lass... good 
2) (a a 

The animal was evidently out for a morning’s 
entertainment. Despite the now perspiring Cussem’s 
threats, thumps, and coaxings, she reared and 
plunged, wheeled and shied, the fat little man vainly 
endeavouring to bring the equestrian performance 
to a close. The battalion, with arms held rigidly 
at the present, stood like a mass of sphinxes. Not 
a face moved. | 

What exactly happened nobody could ever really 
tell. But the Bargees were suddenly conscious of 
a mud-smeared General being helped to his feet by 
their. Colonel and a very scared-looking Galloper, 
while the triumphant mare was seen careering in 
solitary glory, mane waving and stirrups flying, 
through the gate, helter-skelter into a duck-pond, 
and out of sight round the corner of a thatched farm- 
house. | 

The Brigadier, very red in the face, began his 
inspection, and passed, followed by Colonel Blether- 
wick and the attendant satellites, up and down the 
motionless line, seeking for signs of negligence in 
dress with the keenness of a sleuth-hound. But the 
Ist Bargees were a good lot: hours of cleaning, 
brushing, sewing, and general patching up during 
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the past two days of their spell of rest had left no 
loopholes for criticism. The General finished his 
inspection baulked of a Brigadier’s rightful prey. 

He was about to turnaway as he finished glowering 
at the last man of D Company, when his eye fell 
on the machine gun section drawn up in faultless 
formation, Frederick Somerset in charge, motion- 
less and stern. Followed by his retainers General 
Cussem made for the little band, and the soldiers 
unconsciously stiffened up at his approach. A 
minute search revealed nothing to complain of, and 
the General felt almost satisfied in spite of himself, 
when in an evil moment he suddenly looked into 
the face of the youthful de Mostyn. 

Brigadier-General Adolphus Cussem, C.B., short 
of stature and ferocious of mien, suddenly halted 
and fixed the M.G.O. with an eagle eye. That 
intrepid officer stared straight before him and never 
turned a hair. 

“You, sir,” began the Brigadier brusquely, 
- “ what’s your name ? ” 

“Frederick Somerset de Mostyn, sir,’”’ replied 
that worthy in a melancholy monotone that would 
have done credit to a High Church curate, his face 
immobile as marble. 

“ Frederick Somerset de Fiddlesticks, sir,’’ yelped 
old Cussem. ‘‘ Take that thing off your face.’’ 

That such a coarse and vulgar remark could refer 
to his monocle never for a moment crossed the mind 
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of the bewildered subaltern. For a second or two 
he wondered vaguely if it could possibly be directed 
against his moustache. It certainly had been a bit 
of a failure—seven hairs in as many months, and 
scraggy ones at that. But it was King’s Regula- 
tions and he had done his best to comply. 

““D’ye hear me, sir?’’ shouted the General, 
working himself, assisted by the neck of his shirt, 
which by this time was wringing wet, into a tower- 
ing passion. ‘‘ Take that damned thing off your 
face. Take it off, sir! Take it off this minute!” 

Frederick Somerset gazed at his Brigade Com- 
mander more in sorrow than in anger. It was cer- 
tainly true that old man Cussem’s trousers had been 
soaked in mud, and he himself had the appearance 
of having been soused with several buckets of 
water. But, really—— 

Another bellow from the Brigadier ended his © 
thoughts. 

‘““D’ye hear me, sir? That eyeglass! take it 
off !”’ 

General Cussem turned purple. 

‘“‘A whipper-snapper of your age wearing an eye- 
glass! What for, sir? Might I ask what for? 
Are you blind in one eye? Am I to take it that 
you are blind in one eye, Mr. de Mostyn ? ”’ 

Frederick Somerset, stunned and outraged, vouch- 
safed no reply to this preposterous insolence. 
Mechanically he executed a strange and terrifying 
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facial contortion and the monocle fell with a clink 
against the buckle of his belt. 

“IT don’t know what the devil the Service is 
coming to,’’ spluttered the irate Brigadier as he 
ploughed away through the mud, “‘’pon my word, 
I don’t. An eyeglass and not a hair on his face! 
God bless my soul, the young cub should be sent 
back to the nursery. And the way he glared at me 
through the infernal thing, sir, glared at me——’”’ 

At this point the gallant officer discovered to his 
intense annoyance that he had outdistanced the 
others and had no more appreciative audience than 
himself. As Colonel Bletherwick came abreast of 
him, knee-deep in mud, hot, breathless, and meekly 
deferential, the General continued his oration at 
the point where he had left off. 

‘“‘T said, did you see how he glared at me, sir? ”’ 

“Who, sir?’ respectfully interposed the Colonel. 

General Cussem slipped, and with a mighty effort 
regained his balance. Very short of breath and 
very much out of temper, he scowled at the Colonel 
as if it were his fault. 

“‘ Good God, sir!” he gasped, ‘‘ who d’ye think ? 
Who on earth was I talking about? Eh? I can’t 
understand why people can’t listen to what I’m 
saying——”’ 

“Sorry I didn’t hear, sir. I wasn’t up when——’ 

‘““ Never said you were, did I? And be so good 
as not to interrupt, Colonel ; you won't let me get 
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a word in edgeways. Can’t think what the Service 
is coming to when a Brigadier isn’t allowed even to 
speak to his own Colonel without being argued with. 
What with Tom, Dick, and Harry, and rag, tag, and 
bobtail being pitchforked into captaincies and 
colonelcies and Heaven knows what nowadays, the 
whole blessed show is going to the deuce. When I 
was a lad——”’ 

At this juncture the General arrived in front of 
the battalion and appeared so surprised at finding 
himself there that he forgot what he was going to 
‘say. He surreptitiously eased his sopping breeches 
where they were clinging tenaciously to his legs, 
and caught the Colonel looking at him while he was 
doing it. Thedisconcerted Bletherwick immediately 
began to study the pattern on the toe-caps of his 
boots with fixed intentness, and General Cussem 
delivered himself regarding the battalion in the 
time-honoured way. 

The group of shivering officers heaved a secret 
sigh of relief as the Brigadier ceased. Their joy 
was short-lived. He began again: 

‘“‘ There was one thing in your battalion, Colonel,” 
he proceeded, “‘ which caused me much annoyance 
—annoyance because it is these acts of carelessness 
and negligence which can mean at times the destruc- 
tion of a whole army.” There is no use my speak, 
speak, speaking, and order, order, ordering, when 
no one appears to take the slightest notice of any- 
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thing Isay. We must work together. The General 
is no good without the assistance of his subordinate 
officers, the officers are no good without the assist- 
ance of the men, and if the British army is to come 
out top dog in this show we have all got to put our 
backs into it and work shoulder to shoulder.’’ 

General Cussem paused to collect his thoughts, 
his eloquence having carried him off at a tangent 
from the original trend of his remarks. The 
Galloper covertly glanced at his wrist watch and 
the Brigade Major slowly extracted his right foot 
from a pool of muddy ooze, and gazed at it in Sorrow- 
ful meditation. 
_ “ The thing which I wish to remark upon, Colonel,”’ 
ranted on the stout Brigadier, regardless of the rain, 
‘‘ T hope will not be so painfully obvious at my next 
visit to your battalion. It must be rectified and 
at once. How the deuce are we going to win this 
war unless we do the thing properly ? The matter 
about which I have to complain is,’ and the 
Brigadier drew himself up in majestic annoyance, 
“that the lacing of the men’s boots was grossly 
irregular—some were laced across and others were 
laced zig-zag. In future ey must all be es in 
the regular uniform way.’ | 

General Cussem thereafter mounted his Galloper’s 
mare and rode away, leaving that young gentleman, 
in no very amiable frame of mind, to find another 
mount as best he could or walk the three miles 
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back to Brigade Head-quarters, and Colonel Blether- 
wick to thankfully dismiss his battalion. He made 
no remark about the bootlaces ; he knew his man 
too well. Nor was he the least bit upset over the 
Brigadier’s cutting rebuke about this gross delin- 
quency ; again he knew his man too well. Every- 
body got the benefit of Cussem’s bark at some time 
or another, but nobody cared. For there was not 
a man in the Bargees Brigade but knew that the 
irritable, snapping little General, with his odd, un- 
certain temper, had the bravery of a lion and the 
tender heart of a woman. They knew that there 
was no other Brigadier who knew his Brigade and 
who personally supervised his trenches as Cussem 
did ; that no human face surmounted by a Brass 
Hat ever looked into the eyes of death as often as 
did the intrepid little commander of the Bargees 
Brigade; that day and night there was one heart 
which throbbed and lived for the rough, uncouth 
Bargees and for them alone, for their welfare, for 
their interests, for their comfort, for their glory— 
and that was the heart of the little Brigadier ; who 
if for one moment he had dreamed that his men 
suspected his real nature and his secret feelings 
would have promptly taken a shock of apoplexy. 

That day of the inspection was the one and only 
occasion on which the monocle was known to have 
fallen from the eye of Frederick Somerset de 
Mostyn. | 
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III 


After he had recovered from the effects of acting. 
as assistant surgeon to the unfortunates who had 
been in unpleasant proximity to the bursting bomb 
store, the M.G.O. set off for the scene of the disaster. 
Another Sausage which fell near the apex by the 
time he was half-way up the communicating trench 
which ran from Battalion Head-quarters made him 
pause for a moment irresolutely. The next minute, 
however, he set his teeth and went on. As he 
plodded along his mind was obsessed with the 
popular tale of the miraculous achievement of 
_‘“Wypers,’’ where, as was said, a bullet from a volley 
of rapid fire directed at a hostile areoplane which 
was hovering overhead had by a piece of extra- 
ordinary luck struck a bomb as it was falling towards 
the trenches, exploding it in mid air. If such a 
thing had really happened at ‘‘ Wypers,”’ there was 
no reason why an accident of equivalent wonder 
should not occur at Charing Cross; in any case 
Frederick Somerset was determined to co-operate 
with and give to Providence every possible chance. 
And he stumbled on through the deep, narrow 
trench. 

He arrived at the apex to find a scene of heavy 
destruction. The second Sausage had blown to 
pieces the signallers’ dug-out, completely destroying 
the telephone apparatus ; luckily no one had been 
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inside at the time. Five men had been wounded 
in one bay where the wall of the traverse had been 
hurled in on top of them ; one man was completely 
buried, and a party were at work trying to exhume 
his body. | 

Frederick Somerset’s bosom chum, Phil Dray- 
worth, was the officer in command of the trench 
since Captain Seymour’s sudden demise. Drawing 
him aside, the M.G.O. led the way along the trench 
to the machine gun emplacement. Frederick 
seated himself on the fire-step with his back against 
the wall of sandbags and pulled Phil down beside 
him ; he then extracted with some difficulty from 
his tunic pocket a collapsible periscope, distended 
it, and elevated it above the parapet. A second later 
a bullet shivered the mirror into a hundred frag- 
ments, wrenching the periscope out of its owner’s 
hands. 

“ Phew!” whistled the imperturbable Frederick, 
“they're deuced uncivil to-day, Phil, my boy. 
What's gone wrong with ‘em, I wonder? Perhaps 
a new lot have come up—Prussians or some swine 
like that. . . . However, we must have another go.” 

A small periscope was obtained from a Tommy 
near at hand, and fixed with a clasp to the barrel 
of a rifle. With infinite care the M.G.O. raised it 
very slowly abeve the parapet a few yards farther 
away from the spot where he had made his original 
experiment. It was evidently not observed, for 

10 
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it was awarded no reception. Frederick carefully 
inspected the German breastworks as reflected in 
the mirror. 

“ Phil,” he said darkly, *‘ I want you to show me 
exactly the part of the trench where the Sausage 


comes over. See? ... where did you say? just 
above where that French Johnny is hanging on 
their wire? . . . a little to the left . . . above that 


crater? Right. I’ve got it now.” 

He rose and carefully adjusted the machine gun. 
It took him some time. Then he came and sat 

down beside hischum. Phil looked at him curiously. 
'  “ What mad caper are you up to now, old man ? ” 
he asked as he lit a cigarette. 

“In the words of our distinguished Prime 
Minister,’”’ replied Frederick pleasantly, “ wait and 
——What’s that? ”’ 

A sharp report sounded from the German lines, 
and Phil sprang to his feet. For the space of half 
a second he glanced over the parapet, then flung 
himself flat on his face. Frederick Somerset followed 
suit . . . they pressed in to the sheltering sandbags, 
shut their eyes tight and held their breath. A large 
black oblong hovered in the air above them, then 
fell with a thunderous crash about five yards up 
the trench. The two boys were flung against each 
other and the ground shuddered and shook as if a 
terrific earthquake had broken the ground in two 
. .. their heads felt as if they might split at any 
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instant with the effect of the appalling noise, their 
eyes could see nothing but blood-red mist, then 
darkness black as death . . . they dimly heard a 
few shouts, a moan near them . . . then silence. 

Phil Drayworth was the first to recover and open 
his eyes. At first he lay quite still and gazed 
stupidly up at the blue sky .. . an aeroplane, white 
and graceful in the sunlight, was soaring like a bird 
far above him; he found himself wondering if it 
was British or French . .. no, he could detect the 
black crosses on its wings. It was a Bosche. 

He slowly raised himself on his elbow, then sat 
up. He was bruised all over, and his left knee was 
badly cut. He pulled from his pocket the linen- 
bound packet containing his field-dressing, ripped 
it open, and bandaged up the open wound. Then 
he looked about him; there was no sign of his 
friend. Obsessed with uneasiness Phil crawled pain- 
fully round the traverse and looked into the next 
bay. A corporal was tying up somebody’s head 
and a dead man lay huddled against the wall of 
the trench ; but his friend was not there. He turned 
and proceeded farther down. The trench was 
chaos—wounded men were being bound up as skil- 
fully as possible, a traverse was knocked down, and 
a big gap blown in the parapet. Phil worked his 
way back towards the machine gun. The ground 
had been fearfully smashed up close to where he 
and his friend had been; his eye fell on a heap of . 
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rubbish and litter which had been thrown up as if 
spewed out of the mouth of a living crater. 

“ Phil, old man.” 

He started, and stared at the rubbish heap. A 
wan, pale face looked at him from the debris. . . a pale 
face with an ugly gash across the left temple; the 
face of Frederick Somerset, his body buried by the 
explosion right up to the neck, the monocle still in his 
right eye. 

“Phil, old man,” came the bored voice once 

more, “‘ will someone be kind enough to dig me out 
of this stinking place. The explosion seems to 
have disturbed all the old corpses in this charming 
neighbourhood, and I'll bet my bottom dollar 
there’s a large niffy Frenchman wedged right against 
my chest.... Do look alive, Phil, like a good ’un. I 
don’t mind a bullet, but I simply can’t stick a smell.” 

In less than ten minutes they had him out. He 
was badly crushed. A beam had broken his right 
leg and the terrible compression about his body 
caused severe sickness. But Frederick Somerset 
de Mostyn was true metal all through. He lay on 
a hastily improvised couch consisting of two great- 
coats spread out on a wooden fire-step and politely 
but firmly refused the help proffered for his assist- 
ance down to the C.O.’s dug-out. 

“* By gad, no,” he said quietly, ‘‘ I admit I wasn’t 
prepared for that beggar when he hopped over, but 
then I never expected him so soon. But I’ll havea 
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fling at one yet if I, have to stay here all night. 
I know where the bally thing comes from now.” 

Revived by a cup of beef-tea made in a disused 
condensed milk tin, by dint of threats, curses, and 
pathetic entreaties he managed to cajole Phil 
Drayworth and his platoon-sergeant to assist him 
along to the machine-gun emplacement where the 
gun, which had escaped scatheless, had been fixed in 
readiness and trained upon the part of the German 
parapet behind which the Sausage had arisen. 
Then he waited, his face drawn with pain, his eyes 
shining with a vindictive gleam, his hand on the gun. 

Phil Drayworth glanced at his watch. 

‘“‘ There will be another soon in all probability,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ They have come at intervals of 
about half an hour.” | 

scarcely had he spoken when the now familiar 
report sounded from the opposite trench, and a 
second later another Sausage shot up over the 
German parapet. But its flight was short. 

Simultaneously with the report Frederick Somer- 
set opened rapid fire on his determined objective, 
_ playing his hail of leaden bullets like a fire hose 
in the course of the Sausage. It seemed a ridiculous 
experiment, and Frederick found himself smiling 
in spite of his pain. The general disbelief in it was 
manifested by nobody in the trench ae to see 
its results. 

Crash ! 
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The terrific roar drowned the crackle and spitting 
of the machine gun. Above the German trench 
there was a burst of blinding light amid a cloud of 
black, sooty smoke . . . piercing the air came shrieks 
of men in agony as flymg lumps of iron beat down 
on them into the trench. Then the great cloud 
drifted slowly away and there was no Sausage to 
be seen ! 

One by one the prostrate Tommies picked them- 
selves up in silent amazement. For a few seconds 
Frederick Somerset de Mostyn incredulously gazed 
at the miraculous success of his wild experiment. 
Was he dreaming? Or could it really be true?... 

And in the arms of Phil Drayworth he very quietly 
and epee. fainted. The ree did not fall out. 


Now, as you will say, ‘dieve cannot be a vestige 
of truth in this story ; and you will fondly imagine 
that I have made it all up out of my own head— 
either because there dwelleth in me a considerable 
proportion of original sin, or because all men are 
liars, or because publishers are so exacting in these 
days and a book must be filled up somehow. But 
there is one man in the length and breadth of this 
happy realm who as he reads these words will 
know, with a great wonder in his heart, that they 
are all true. That man is my old Form Master; 
for he knows best of all that I couldn’t have made 
this story up even if I had tried. 
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LENNOX Woop and the encircling salient were to be 
abandoned, and the 1st Highland Rifles were fed up. 
Sentiment is the dynamic of Britain’s fighting power, 
and the 1st Highland Rifles were strongly attached 
to Lennox Wood. They had given it its name. 
Eight months before, when at the cost of 40,000 
casualties the salient had been formed, the High- 
land Rifles had captured the wood in the face of a 
terrific shell fire and a withering hail of bullets; 
they had cut their way through barbed wire, swept 
over mined trenches which exploded under their 
feet, and clubbed and bayoneted their way into the 
thick brushwood of the outskirts of the wood, 
falling in scores in their efforts to dislodge the enemy 
who outnumbered them two to one. For three 
hours they had fought their way through the 
thick trees and almost impenetrable scrub, and late 
in the afternoon, 170 strong, and commanded by a 
first lieutenant, the senior officer left, they had 
153 
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cleared the wood, reached the far side and en- 
trenched themselves on the outskirts. Then an 
English Brigade pushed forward half a mile, and 
dug themselves in—those who were left. At night- 
fall the Engineers crept up in the darkness and 
consolidated the position. From that day the 
front line thus formed had never changed. Lennox 
Wood—called after the historic depot of the High- 
land Rifles—became Brigade Reserve, weeks of 
hard work cleared the centre of the scrub and cut 
pathways in all directions at the dictates of the 
Brigade Staffs; in a month palatial dug-outs had 
been made, roofed in, and marvellously furnished 
with loot from a neighbouring village, the whole 
place rendered exceedingly comfortable, and the 
large hut, intended for the use of the various colonels 
who came there in their turn, triumphantly adorned 
with large letters in white paint, HOLYROOD. All 
this accomplished, the Highland Rifles having re- 
turned from a spell of rest to Lennox Wood found 
themselves unutterably and completely miserable, 
for there wasn’t a single thing to grouse about. 
A Tommy must grouse. It is the necessary con- 
dition of his existence. If you place him under 
such circumstances as to render grumbling impos- 
sible he will be the most miserable man alive, and © 
will be put to the painful necessity of quarrelling 
with his best pal for the mere sake of having some- 
thing to do. His grousing means nothing, yet it 
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means everything. Itisa psychological phenomenon 
peculiar not only to Tommy Atkins, but to the 
entire British race. If a healthy-minded Britisher 
isn’t either grumbling at the Government or the 
weather, you may be pretty sure there is something 
wanting in him, physically or intellectually. 

I have said that this grousing means nothing, yet 
it means everything. This, though it sounds para- 
doxical, contains a great truth. Itis what foreigners 
can never understand ; if they could this war might 
never have taken place. The Irish question before 
August 1914 was but a larger and more complicated 
expression of the same extraordinary contradiction. 
If the German ambassador to the Court of St. 
James had only understood that, he would never 
have given the information to the Kaiser which he 
did; and which, incidentally, had the disastrous 
effect of placing the hangman’s noose about his 
master’s neck and the millstone of public disgrace 
about his own. 

It is but a parallel road emanating from the same 
source of national and racial characteristic which 
brings one face to face with the fact that the 
Catholic foreigner when confronted with death will 
cross himself and display his faith in more outward 
ways than one. The Protestant Britisher will light 
a cigarette and grin. Yet the divine realities are 
as great to the one as to the other. Both types of 
action emphasise the fear of God, The nature of 
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the foreigner compels him to show it; the instinct 
of the Britisher forces him to conceal it, for itisa 
holy thing. 

The Highland Rifles, however, soon got some- 
thing to grouse about ; they had only settled down 
in Lennox Wood when orders came that their 
Division was immediately to move to another area. 
That night they were relieved and the new Division 
took over their section of the line. It was bad 
enough having to leave their own wood, named by 
them, won by them, planned and fashioned in its 
new form by them, and rendered ornamental by 
the sweat of their brow, and to hand it all over to 
an Irish Division, newly come out, which had never 
even heard of or seen the place before, and to 
- whom its associations were nothing. It was mon- 
strous. But their sorrows were not ended. If they 
had imagined that night that they were going back 
to some near billets they were sorely mistaken. 
Hour after hour they plodded on through the dark- 
ness, hoping each fresh halt would be the last; 
grousing gave place to consternation, consternation 
to fierce blasphemy, blasphemy to exhausted silence ; 
till, with wearied feet and aching backs, in the cold 
grey light of the early dawn they straggled into the 
Grand Place of battered Ypres, the skeletons of the 
Cloth Halland Cathedral and the wrecked, window- 
less houses looming weirdly in the early twilight. 
Never were words more blessed than those of the 
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Colonel—“‘ Fall out; men may lie down.” They 
loosened their belts, flung off their heavy equipment 
(how heavy only those who have to carry it can 
appreciate), and sprawled on the pavements too 
tired with their twenty-four-mile march even to 
swear. 

For three winter months they had the pleasure of 


sampling the Ypres salient. They knew all there | | 


was to know about the grim, bloody horror of the 
cramped St. Eloi cellars, and the nauseating squalor 
and ghastliness of Voormezeele; they were gassed 
and slaughtered like sheep at Hill 60, they tasted 
of the terrors of Trench 21, and the foul, narrow, 
stinking dug-outs in Dunbarton Wood; they were 
shelled night and day in Sanctuary Wood and 
Zouave Wood; and had their share in the terrific 
artillery bombardment of Ypres and the gas attacks 
of Hooge. At last their reprieve came. The 
decimated, shattered Division was relieved, and 
shook the dust of the Ypres salient off its feet with 
such a joy as Dives might have felt on being lifted 
out of hell. 
Joy came with the morning. They were going 
back to their old home. It was to be Lennox 
Wood and the dear old Dash Salient again. The 
faces of the old stagers lit up, and those who had 
come out in drafts were told the stories of the 
good old days. With great hilarity and expansive 
good humour the Highland Rifles set off from Ypres 
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for their twenty-four-mile march ; they would have 
willingly done forty-four. Their exuberation was 
short-lived. When they had tramped about fifteen 
miles over the broad cobbled roads an orderly on a 
motor bicycle met them and delivered a mysterious 
communication to Colonel MacSnotty, their C.O. 
The Colonel read the missive with a pucker on his 
brow, and held a consultation with the Major and 
the Adjutant. He wrote a reply, the orderly sped 
away back, and the battalion to its amazement was 
about turned and marched back towards Ypres. 
An hour later they turned down a road on their 
right and straggled along unknown paths. The 
sun broke through the clouds and it grew scorching 
hot. All day they journeyed on, going they knew 
not whither. About seven o’clock in the evening 
the country-side grew familiar, and well-known land- 
marks smiled them a greeting. At ten o’clock, 
footsore and done, they entered a village almost 
six miles behind the Dash Salient, and thankfully 
bivouacked in some orchards, after a devious march 
of thirty miles. It was not till the next day that 
they knew the reason why : that the situation had 
altered since they were last in Lennox Wood, that 
the Huns’ artillery for ten days had been pounding 
all the old roads three miles behind the British 
lines, that battalions caught on these roads had 
been almost wiped out, that a Divisional Head- 
quarters had been wrecked and the G.O.C. and 
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three of his Staff killed, that three newspaper 
men from London gallivanting gaily about in a 
motor-car had run into a tornado of shells, and all 
that had been found of the merry party was some 
trouser buttons and an iron spanner. And not until 
that night when once more they settled down in 
the familiar precincts of Lennox Wood did they 
perceive from the long, glittering curve of the falling 
star-shells that the line at either corner of the 
salient had been forced farther back, and that now 
Lennox Wood occupied a dangerously isolated 
apex in a thin, deep angle. The dawn brought 
additional confirmation, when the enemy’s guns 
opened on them and the shells came bursting in 
not only from the front and sides, but also from a 
half-right and half-left direction in their rear. The 
position had“grown untenable. Everybody knew 
it; and the battalion waited hourly until Head- 
quarters should give orders for a retiral, and their 
beloved Lennox Wood, bought with the price of 
their dearest and best, should be evacuated and 
given up for good. The Highland Rifles were fed 
up. It was a miserable home-coming. 

At length all preparations for what the official 
communiqués call ‘‘a readjustment of our line’”’ 
were completed, and orders issued. That night 
fatigue parties from the Highland Rifles journeyed to 
and from the trenches to a point well in rear of the 
new line just completed by the Engineers and 
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which cut across the foot of the salient as a geo- 
metrical chord. Everything was cleared out of the 
fire trenches that was of any value: surplus boxes 
of ammunition, packets of flares for Verey pistols, 
trench flooring, stakes, rolls of wire netting, buckets, 
wooden firesteps, piles of empty sandbags. By 
daylight the trenches were denuded and the garrison 
had only left to them a limited amount of ammuni- 
tion and flare cartridges, with strict orders to keep 
quiet and not to waste them. 

The day passed uneventfully. At eight o’clock 
at night final orders were issued. At eleven o’clock 
the trench parties were to retire, leaving four men 
in each trench to fire occasional shots and send up 
flares to deceive the Hun and keep him in blissful 
ignorance as to what was going on. These men 
were to retire as quickly as they could three-quarters 
of an hour later; during that period they must 
just take their chance if the enemy discovered any- 
thing wrong. The Highland Rifles were to line 
the ridge beyond Lennox Wood and see the trench 
details safely past, and a quarter of an hour later 
were to fall back by companies, leaving a small 
patrol who would wait until the men left in the 
trenches came out and passed them, and ten minutes 
later would themselves follow the main body. 

At half-past seven the times were all altered for 
the purpose of outwitting enemy spies who might 
possibly have conveyed information, and the hour 
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for the first parties’ withdrawal from the trenches 
was settled to be three o’clock in the morning. At 
a quarter to two it was suddenly changed again to 
two o’clock. 

The strategic retiral was effected without the 
slightest hitch, and by a quarter-past four the entire 
Division was settled in its new quarters, and the 
Brigade which occupied the fire trenches was 
manning the new line which cut through Nowhere 
Village and the Blank Road, and its Reserves 
were dejectedly bivouacking in some copses two 
hundred yards in the rear. 

The Highland Rifles, in support to the 3rd Oxford 
Foot, endeavoured to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible in Chateau Wood. It had never 
been occupied before. There were no dug-outs, 
no funk-holes, no shelter save the heavy branches 
against the torrential rain which began to fall in 
the still, soft May morning. They were dog tired, 
and lay down anywhere to sleep, covering themselves 
with their little waterproof ground-sheets. The 
rain increased in force, the earth grew like a swamp, 
their clothes were saturated through to their skins. 
Stiff and heavy-eyed they rose and tried to get warm 
by stamping about, or huddled in groups disconso- 
lately beneath clumps of bushes. When morning 
came they longed for food, but there was none to 
be procured—the transport had not come up the 
previous night owing to the retiral. It was impos- 

II 
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sible to make dry shelters owing to the soaking 
condition of everything. All that day the rain 
continued and no orders of any sort came from 
Head-quarters. Chilled to the bone they enviously 
listened to the rattle of fire from the trenches where 
the Oxford Foot were blazing at German patrols 
who had come forward to reconnoitre. The Oxfords 
had some excitement at least to help them to forget 
their misery. 

When the rations arrived that night they chewed 
biscuits and cold bully-beef. No fires could be lit, 
so no warm drink of any sort could be prepared. 
The rain still descended in sheets. The long, weary 
hours of darkness were passed somehow, and at 
length morning dawned. With it the rain stopped, 
and about eleven o’clock the sun shone. The 
Highland Rifles could have fallen down and wor- 
shipped it.. 

Haggard, unkempt, shivering, unshaven, they set 
about making themselves shelters by scooping out 
holes with their entrenching tools and roofing them 
over with branches intertwined into a sort of 
caravan hood and spreading the floors with sticks 
covered by waterproof sheets. Tommy is an 
adaptable animal, and necessity is the mother of 
invention. By eventide the wood was a maze of 
dug-outs, and in the comparative silence of the 
night the wearied Highlanders slept in peace. 
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The following day was one of cloudless sunshine, 
and its hours were utilised in the strengthening 
and improving of the newly made dwellings. With 
coats off and shirt sleeves rolled up, the Highland 
Rifles cheerfully toiled like navvies. The old plans 
of Lennox Wood were reproduced in Chateau Wood. 
By twelve o'clock the C.O.’s dug-out was not 
only complete in every respect, but had its garden 
in front half-made and almost railed off. At two 
o'clock the back of the dug-out occupied by Lieuten- 
ant Dicky Mackay, the M.G.O., fell in upon that 
worthy as he sat writing to his best girl. It adjoined 
the C.O.’s, and the proximity of his commanding 
officer modified to a considerable extent what other- 
wise the wrathful sub might have had to say upon 
the subject. He crawled from the heap of earth 
which covered him and shook himself like a dog, 
eased with his finger the dirt which was lodged 
between his collar and his neck, spat some grit from 
his mouth, and called loudly and ferociously upon 
Hinner, his batman. oe 

Hinner crawled from an adjacent funk-hole 
under an azalea bush, rich in golden flowers, and 
stood by his officer regretfully surveying the wreck 
of his handiwork. But Hinner was a handy-man, 
and wasted no time on words. He disappeared 
and returned in five minutes with a wheelbarrow. 
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‘““Where the deuce did you collar that?” in- 
quired the M.G.O., who had extricated his half- 
finished letter from the debris and was calmly 
finishing the mud-smeared sheet. 

“ Found it in an auld quarrie, sir, ower yonder.” 
He jerked his head backwards. ‘ We'll sun’ clear 
awa’ the mess wi’ this.” 

Hinner and the M.G.O. started on the work with 
entrenching tools, and in half an hour had the 
dug-out cleaned, when Hinner endeavoured to 
strengthen the back with branches from a tree. 

_ The M.G.O.’s eye fell on the wheel-barrow. A 
brilliant idea struck him. 

‘“‘ Look here, Hinner,” he said joyfully, “I’ve got 
it. Let’s break up that barrow and use the wood 
for building up the back wall. It’s just what we 
want, you know—good broad bits of wood. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Hinner eased his stiff back and pushed back his 
glengarry. He meditatively gazed at the wheel- 
barrow and scratched his head. 

‘“‘T kin’ o’. think we shouldna’ break that up, 
sir,” he said at last, ‘‘ it micht be useful. . . ye never 
can tell . . . but it micht come in useful. A wheel- 
barrow isna’ tae be procured ilka day. Na, na, sir; 
dinna’ smash it up. Ill fix yer dug-out for ’ee, 
never fear, an’ it'll be as strong as Stirlin’ Rock.” 

The M.G.O. laughed, and finished his letter. 

“ Take it back to the quarry when you've finished 
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with it,” he said carelessly, “‘so that we'll know 
where to find it again if we need it.” 
“ Right, sir,’ growled Hinner. 


Il 


It is only fit and proper that at this point some 
few remarks should be made respecting the life 
and character of Daniel Hinner. 

Hinner had enlisted on the outbreak of war. He 
came from Dundee, where he worked at the docks. 
He had no recollections of his father, but had a few 
dim ones of his mother—necessarily dim, for he 
ran away from home when he was twelve, and when 
a year later he returned he found that all there 
was to be discovered of his mother was a green 
mound in a cemetery. He had thereafter spent the 
years of his life between the diverting occupations 
of being a dock labourer or a deck hand on a tramp 
steamer. He was a tough nut. 

He enlisted in the Special Reserve and was 
drafted to the 1st Highland Rifles in the following 
November on their return from India. He appeared 
to be aregular waster. His crime sheet was speedily 
filled and a new one begun. He got drunk whenever 
he got a late pass, he was insubordinate, he was idle, 
he was dirty. His officers gave him up in despair. 
At last the C.O. gave him a final warning a month 
before the regiment left for France—unless he re- 
deemed himself he would be discharged. Strangely 
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enough that threat had a sobering effect on Hinner 
(whose familiarity with the guard-room earned for 
him the name of Hinner the Sinner). He pleaded 
to be transferred to the machine gun section in 
order that he might start under fresh surroundings. 
It was granted, and Hinner the Sinner came under 
the sway of Mr. Dicky Mackay. 

He certainly pulled up. For a week or ten days 
his conduct was exemplary. Then he broke out again. 
He went from bad to worse, and finally the climax 
came when ten shillings was stolen from his billet 
and Hinner was proved almost conclusively to be the 
culprit. That night the battalion was ordered to 
France, and in the bustle and the confusion Dicky 
Mackay forgot all about reporting Hinner the Sinner. 
_ In France it was no better. The majority of his 
days in rest billets were spent chained up against 
the wheel of a G.S. wagon undergoing a spell of 
field punishment. His final achievement was, when 
billeted in Ypres, to appropriate articles of his 
comrades’ clothing, chiefly boots, dispose of them 
somewhere or other, and get gloriously drunk on 
the proceeds. It was the last straw. The M.G.O. 
had a consultation with the Colonel and resolyed 
upon a wild experiment. He made Hinner the 
Sinner his servant. 

The appointment had only lasted a month when 
they arrived in Chateau Wood, but the effect had 
been magical. It was probably the only manifes- 
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tation of sympathy or love or trust that had ever 
been vouchsafed to the man since he ran away as 
a boy from his mother’s knee. The nature which 
had proved obdurate against pack-drill, bread and 
water, cells, field punishment, stoppage of pay, 
and every other form of military discipline was 
touched by the action of the M.G.O. Hinner the 
Sinner was no fool. He knew what a good servant 
means to an officer on active service, and he knew 
what risks Dicky Mackay was running in appointing 
a man of his character to be the custodian of his 
- comforts and worldly goods. He also knew what 
it was for. He knew it was prompted by the boy’s 
generous sporting instinct to give a reprobate a 
last chance by placing him in a position of responsi- 
bility. Hinner the Sinner had always admired the 
M.G.0.—everybody did—and this last offer of his 
Hinner the Sinner intended to accept. That night 
he got the appointment he swore a mighty oath 
that he would play the game now for Mr. Mackay’s 
sake. Dicky knew enough of human nature to see 
within the next few days that his experiment had 
not failed. Hinner the Sinner would be a man yet. 


IV 


It was but natural for the Germans to assume the 
withdrawal of our line to be a sign of weakness, and 
. to follow it up at once by a heavy assault. It was 
the morning of the fourth day after we had retired 
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to our new position that his batteries opened on 
us. It started at eight o'clock, and at noon the 
fire had never slackened. Along the trenches the 
storm of shells beat and burst in appalling fierceness. 
The copses behind the line which concealed the 
Reserves were searched from end to end by a furious 
cyclone of shrieking shrapnel. Every yard of the 
ground was smashed by thundering high explosives 
now crushing into a great tree which swayed and 
fell, or exploding on a dug-out full of men. The 
casualties were enormous. A draft of forty men 
which had just arrived that morning was almost 
exterminated, their dead bodies lying strewn about 
the wood where they had vainly run seeking shelter 
from the withering showers of iron and lead that 
beat down upon them from the exploding shrapnel. 
The noise was deafening; to Speak to those 
next to them, men had to bawl into their ears at 
the pitch of their voices. There were no guns 
behind to reply. In expectation of an attack 
farther down the line guns had been taken away 
and only a few batteries of small field guns were 
left, powerless to cope with the concentrated efforts 
of the massed artillery of the Germans. Chateau 
Wood became a chaos of fallen trees, blasted 
branches, wrecked dug-outs, mangled bodies, groan- 
ing men stricken with ghastly wounds. And still 
the terrible shelling continued. 

At twelve o'clock the Highland Rifles were 
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summoned by telephone to support the Oxford Foot, 
which had been nearly wiped out in the trenches 
by the bombardment and were now being attacked. 
The wounded were gathered together round the 
doctor’s dug-out, which had so far escaped destruc- 
tion, and, keeping a splendid formation despite the 
terrific shell fire through which they had to pass 
the Rifles swept from Chateau Wood over the open 
field between it and the trenches, pounded and 
battered with the bursting shells, and reached the 
Oxfords’ trenches. The attack had been beaten 
off, the Belfast Light Infantry having come to 
the rescue. The message to the Highland Rifles 
had been communicated wrongly by the telephone 
operator—they should not have come up to the 
_ trench line, but were to lie in support on the edge 
of the wood. They must go back at once. 

Back they went through the inferno, losing a 
dozen men, and, exhausted and half demoralised, 
took up their new position in front of Chateau Wood. 
In front of them were the Oxfords’ trenches, ter- 
minated on the left by Nowhere Village and the 
Blank Road cutting it at right angles and running 
down on the Highland Rifles’ left. On the farther 
side of the road and village was a thick wood through 
which ran the new line which ended at a small lake. 

For a quarter of an hour there was a lull, and then 
the attack recommenced with increased fury. On 
the left of the village the garrison of the wood 
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trench held their ground against the wild onslaught 
of the German hordes. Again and again the enemy 
hurled masses of men against them. The wood 
became piled with heaps of bleeding corpses and 
writhing wounded men. But on the right the 
remnants of the Oxford Foot and the Belfast Light 
Infantry were hard pressed. Lying on the out- 
skirts of Chateau Wood waiting for orders in impo- 
tent rage, the Highland Rifles watched the Germans 
gain the trench while a handful of the Oxfords and 


Belfasts retired quickly over the open and joined | 


them preparatory to making a counter-attack. At 
this juncture one of the weaknesses of the German 
military system clearly manifested itself. The 
captured trench gave them their opportunity. A 
swift rush forward against the reserves on the 
outskirts of the wood (for the cessation of their 
shell fire rendered this possible), mote or less 
disordered as they reorganised for the assault, 
would have almost inevitably resulted in their 
dispersal. This would have rendered it possible, in 
conjunction with the renewed efforts of their com- 
rades to take the wood trench, to effect a rear 
movement towards the wood, and to easily capture 
and hold the entire British front line as far as the 
lake. But there appeared to be no officer left. 
There seemed to be no master mind to take the 
initiative. The German is dependent on his officer ; 
the British soldier is not, for the British Army 
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stands out in solitary isolation in having the system 
of non-commissioned officers reduced to perfection.. 

Thus when the trench was taken, the grey-coated © 
captors, instead of pushing on, hung back irreso- 
lutely. A few ran forward... halted. . . returned 
to the trench. They gathered in groups. There 
appeared to be nobody to give any definite order. 
And in the midst of their uncertainty the Oxfords, 
Belfasts, and Highland Rifles swept forward with a 
hoarse cheer, retook the trench, bayoneted or 
captured every German in it, without the loss of a 
single man, and opened a deadly fire against the 
crowds of German reserves which were coming up, 
and which under the wihENHE od aca fusillade 
broke and retreated. _ 

By three o’clock the Germans had totally desisted 
from their offensive, and absolute quiet reigned. 
Owing to the severe bombardment of the past six 
hours, the ranks of the three battalions now merged 
together had been terribly thinned. A _ junior 
captain of the Belfasts was the senior officer left, 
and the only men of commissioned rank left able to 
fight were a subaltern of the Belfasts and Dicky 
Mackay, by whose side Hinner the Sinner still 
remained with dog-like fidelity. The M.G.O. took 
advantage of the respite afforded him to examine 
the twomachineguns. One was hopelessly smashed ; 
the other, situated away on the right flank, was 
still intact, | 
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“* Good biz,’’ murmured Dicky, patting it affection- 
ately. ‘“‘ One’s better than nothing, eh, Hinner ? ”’ 

Hinner agreed. 

The inactivity on the part of the Germans was 
suspicious, and it was not long before all suspicions 
were confirmed. On the stillness of the hot after- 
noon suddenly arose a faint hiss. It swelled louder 
and louder to a fierce rush like escaping steam. 
From the new German lines burst forth a flood of 
whitish-bluish air, flying swiftly and steadily down 
‘on the British trenches heralded by:a great heat, 
as if the door of some vast furnace had been sud- 
denly opened in their faces. When almost on them 
a miraculous change occurred, and all above them 
and all around them the atmosphere, like lightning, 
became transformed into sheets of living fire. The 
scorching flame enveloped them like a mantle, 
licking round their limbs and inflicting hideous 
indescribable torture. Their clothes, dry with the 
sun, caught fire and burned them like martyrs at 
the stake. Sickening yells of agony rose on the 
‘air. Blinded, suffocated, horribly scorched, men 
staggered hither and thither, fighting with each 
other like wild beasts in the madness of their suffer- 
ing. Others lay stretched on the trench floor, 
charred as cinders, unrecognisable human remains. 
For ten minutes the liquid fire continued, beating 
down on them in merciless blasts, inflicting its 
scalding, hellish strength on their poor defenceless 
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bodies. Only those who had managed to gain some 
kind of shelter survived. The trench floors were 
heaped with dead, or with the hideously mutilated 
forms of men still living and groaning or ‘Shrieking 
in appalling agony. 

As swiftly as it started the fire ceased and the 
attack recommenced. The survivors, among whom 
were Dicky Mackay and Hinner the Sinner, both 
with the hair scorched completely off their heads, 
lined the parapets, and, sick and faint with burns 
and wounds and exhaustion, prepared to battle 
anew for their lives and their country. It was 
hopeless. The oncoming hosts would never be 
swept back unless supports came—and there were 
none to beseen. But hold out to the end they must. 
Dicky’s eye fell on the road. Troops were pouring 
down it in masses towards the village. He swung 
round the heavy machine gun (it was the days of 
the old heavy gun), but three houses blocked his field 
of fire. Through the hubbub he yelled a few words 
to the Belfast captain, burnt almost into delirium. 
Henodded. Dicky turned to Hinner the Sinner. 

“The wheel-barrow, Hinner,”’ he shouted, “as 
quick as you can.” 

The shelling had begun again. Huinner glanced 
back at the awful hell of fire he would have to 
traverse. He never wondered at the strange 
request. It was for Mr. Mackay. Hinner sprang 
from the trench and raced towards Chateau Wood. 
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“Poor devil,’ muttered Dicky, as he pumped 
lead into the advancing Germans. ‘“ But we must 
stop them on the road at all costs. It’s our only 
chance—to keep them out of the village... .” 

The fight raged on. 

Through the shell-fire Hinner the Sinner ran 
back towards the trench trundling the barrow. A 
look from his officer’s eyes was his reward. His 
left calf had a gaping wound, and his tunic was 
saturated with the blood which poured from a 
slash in his scalp, but Hinner felt well repaid. In 
that fleeting glance he saw the past wiped out and 
full atonement made in the eyes of the one being 
on earth he cared about. 

Dicky gave a meaning look to the Belfast captain, 
who nodded. Then, aided by Hinner the Sinner, 
he dismantled the gun and lugged it on to the 
wheel-barrow.. Wheeling it himself, he ran, fol- 
lowed by his servant, in full view of the enemy, 
along the rear of the trench, passed through a little 
lane and found himself in the village street with 
the enemy coming down it in crowds only two 
hundred yards away. They managed to get the 
gun in position, while the bullets sang and spat 
about them. One struck Dicky in the right shoul- 
der, another got Hinner in the side. When they 
opened fire, the foremost Germans were only fifty 
yards away. The gun blazed and panted, and the 
Ciicoming infantry went down like ninepins. 
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close range the slaughter was terrific. But on 
they came, stumbling over the mounds of dead. 
There was only one end to it—the question was 
how long could they be kept back. At last the 
finalrush came. Under the weight of the avalanche 
of humanity, the gun crashed to theground. Hinner 
the Sinner saw the clubbed rifle raised above his 
officer, threw himself in front of him and received 
the crushing blow on his own head. A bayonet 
a second later pierced the heart of Dicky Mackay, 
just as a loud ringing cheer close at hand, the 
glitter of bayonets, and the rattle of musketry 
told that supports had arrived in the nick of time 
and that the situation was saved. 


The darkness was falling as the stretcher-bearers 
came to pick them up. They found Hinner the 
Sinner with his arm about the dead M.G.O.’s neck 
—Hinneér the Sinner, his day’s work done, praying 
for the first time since he ran away from his mother 
long ago, and praying in the words wherewith at 
nightfall he used as a child to pray as he knelt 
at her knee. He was unconscious, and his breath 
was coming spasmodically. As he bent to lift him, 
the stretcher-bearer heard the whispered words: 


‘‘ The day is done, O God the Son, 
Look down upon—Thy little one. 
O Light of light, keep—me this—night 
And shed—around—Thy presence bright... . 
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With a lump in his throat the man stopped 
in his attempt to raise him. Somehow or other, 
unconscious as he was, he did not like to interrupt 
him. He looked round the shattered street, dim 
with the shades of night, and ghastly with the 
bodies of the dead. Far in the west a faint glow 
still showed in the sky where two hours before the 
sun had sunk to sleep. A strange silence was over 
everything. The opposing forces were at peace 
through utter weariness. 

The dying man muttered on: 


“‘I need not fear—if Thou—ari near, 
Thou art my Saviour—kind and dear... . 
So happily and—peacefully— 

I lay me—down—to rest—in Thee. ... 


a3 


They raised him then and placed him on the 
stretcher. With a little sigh he turned his head 
and passed away. 

And in spite of the hair-splitting differences of 
moralists and the fulminating terrors of evangelistic 
preachers, I think that Hinner the Sinner, who 
had crammed more heroism and self-sacrifice into 
eight hours than the best of us put into a lifetime, 
turned his blood-stained, wearied face not to tor- 
ments and to searching judgment, but unto the 
brightness of an eternal dawn and the loving. 
welcome of One whose property is always to have 
mercy and to abundantly forgive. 
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MICKY O’'HALLAGAN 


IF you think that the time spent at home in train- 
ing, my friend, is all beer and skittles, you are very 
much mistaken. You are, indeed. Home Training 
is fraught with many perils. I know a place on 
which at the beginning of the war a swarm of 
enthusiastic warriors descended in great form. 
And within three weeks they had a man killed. He 
shot himself because the girl married another man. 
I know another place where, at imminent danger 
of life and limb, scouts or sentries or somebody or 
other arrested sixteen people m one single evening 
as dangerous spies, and the O.C. spent three after- 
noons in writing letters of apology. I know a fort 
where gunners have stood beside their guns all 
night long, and every night for almost two years. 
The temptation and the risk are by no means neglig- 
ible although not one man succumbed to suicide. 
Not even during temporary insanity. Why, bless 
my soul, I am acquainted with a doughty major— 
I may say intimately acquainted, for my grand- 
father and his step-father’s second cousin were at 
179 
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the same school together—who for months and 
months has inspected the sentry-groups on an 
eminence overlooking somewhere on the East 
Coast. Think of that! A Zeppelin might spot him 
any night with the naked eye—the naked eye of 
one of the crew, I mean—for he is a fat man. 
But the most alarming, the most really awful, 
the most——-words quite fail me. This fearful thing 
about which I am going to tell you happened not 
long ago at the lonely Scots village of Twiney- 
tweedelum. If you want to know where Twiney- 
tweedelum is, look up the gazetteer. It will save 
time and space, for paper’s scarce. All I need say is 
that it has a population of seven hundred of both 
sexes, four public-houses, a schoolmaster, a shop 
where they sell everything and anything from 
Ayrshire bacon and corduroy trousers down to 
methylated spirit and picture-postcards of Lord 
Kitchener and Admiral Jellicoe, a policeman majes- 
tically inefficient and matked for promotion as 
being such a public nuisance that no place could 
stand him for more than a twelvemonth, and a 
Laird who has not followed the King’s example. 
It has a parish minister, a U.F. minister, a Wee 
Free minister, an Original Secession minister, an 
Episcopal minister with a congregation of fifteen 
(the Laird’s uncle, by the way, was once a Cabinet 
minister), a Roman Catholic priest, and there is a 
curious tin tabernacle whose tenets I never was 
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able to discover. The blacksmith goes to it, and 
he talks a lot about certain people called Zionites — 
—or is it Hittites or Amalekites ?—I really can’t 
remember. 

At all events Twineytweedelum is by no means 
to be despised. 

When the war broke out it was marked out _ 
the authorities as a place to be strongly fortified. 
Five hundred men, under the command of an 
Aberdeen pawnbroker turned soldier, marched with 
great eclat and a couple of pipers into the village 
and encamped. An air of mystery brooded over 
them. All questions were answered by cryptic 
utterances or by no answer at all, which was quite 
as mystifying. The importance of Twineytweede- 
lum began to grow large in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants, and the parish minister took as his text the 
following Sunday, ‘‘And thou shalt be called, 
Sought out, a city not forsaken.’’ The school- 
master said it was a “‘graun’ discourse,” and no one 
ever argued with the schoolmaster on the points 
of the minister’s sermons. 

The inhabitants of the new camp were by no 
means slack. In a few days they had built mud- 
houses, log-houses, kitchens, store-houses, stables 
(the O.C. and the Adjutant each possessed a super- 
annuated cab-horse), and all sorts of houses for all 
sorts of purposes. Then they turned with fiendish 
energy, and for a fortnight dug trenches in every 
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field in the neighbourhood. The succeeding fort- 
night they spent with straining muscles and running 
brows in filling them all in again. Then they 
rigged up a perfect mazework of barbed wire all 
round Twineytweedelum. Then they took it all 
down. They went route marches and had sham 
fights with the local Boys’ Brigade, which always 
lost because it was always made to be the enemy. 
They had lectures and inspections of their feet 
and their kit day in and day out, and one day a 
full-blown brigadier-general rode in to review them. 
He walked round them in state as they stood 
rigidly to attention, and then rode away again 
and wrote a report about them five quarto sheets 
long, which rollicked from Brigade H.Q. to Divi- 
sional H.Q., and from there to General H.Q., and 
then to the Scottish Command, and after that 
down to the War Office, where a junior clerk read 
it and forgot all about it, and five weeks later 
somebody lit his pipe with it. | 

The local ministers all visited the camp assiduously 
every day for the first week, and when after that 
period the parish minister was appointed officiating 
clergyman none of the others ever went back again, 
but shut themselves in their studies and gloomily 
predicted a disastrous finish to the war. 

In fact, the camp at Twineytweedelum had a 
_ busy time of it. 
Every corner of every road had a sentry. It 
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was the duty of these individuals to shout out 
“ Halt!’ to all and sundry, and advance towards 
them in a menacing and terrifying attitude until 
the point of the bayonet was playing gently round 
the region of the unfortunate victim’s fluttering 
heart. All sorts of questions were then asked, 
after which the sentry, with an air of unsatisfied 
doubt, let them move on their way, airily sloping 
his rifle, and by his whole demeanour letting them 
clearly understand that they owed to his good- 
nature alone the fact of their not being marched 
off to the Guard Room and clapped in irons. 
Motor cars were also stopped and licences and any- 
thing else that came in handy were examined with 
minute scrutiny. The doctor’s two-seater was 
stopped and examined about fifteen times a day. 
And once the Laird’s car was stopped because a 
friend of the sentry wanted the loan of a match. 
At the foot of the village a rough road led down 
through a wood to a long whitewashed farm. The 
occupant was a certain Mr. Murgatroyd Sheep- 
shanks, This man had dwelt in moody isolation in 
- Twineytweedelum since his arrival there, some ten 
years previously. He was a good farmer, and kept 
himself strictly to his work and the pleasure of his 
own society. Cynical people have said that they 
didn’t blame him. He was a source of perpetual 
speculation among his neighbours. He was at once 
held by different parties to be a Morman, a Jesuit, 
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an escaped convict, a murderer, and several other 
things of an equally outstanding and interesting 
nature. He never went to church, and he paid his 
bills regularly. These two facts were sufficient to 
make him an object of grave suspicion. At the 
outbreak of war the various parties joined together 
in the unanimous verdict that Murgatroyd Sheep- 
shanks was neither English, Welsh, nor Irish, but 
was indeed, without the slightest shadow of doubt, 
a deep, dark, and dangerous spy in the pay of the 
German Kaiser, 


A sharp watch was kept on the suspect. Sandy © 


MacPhail, who spent his life in the two occupations 
of getting drunk and getting sober again, was 
known to have spent three successive nights in 
perfect teetotalism, watching from a hiding-place 
on the top of a haystack for any moving light in the 
farmhouse which might be construed into a signal. 
Nothing transpired, and Sandy’s baffled reports 
confirmed everybody the more in the belief that 
Mr. Sheepshanks was in very truth a deep one. 

A sentry had been posted at the top of his road 
where it merged into the village street. To each 
successive occupant of this post of danger the 
villagers confided their suspicions with grave warn- 
ings as to keeping his eyes open. 

One night Micky O’Hallagan was entrusted with 
the guardianship of the village. Micky was an 
Irishman and a Papist—the only one in the camp 
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—and he had the distinction of having a priest who 
Came over occasionally for the sole purpose of 
visiting him, confessing him, absolving him, massing 
him, and doing everything else to him that was 
requisite and necessary according to the orthodox 
faith. Micky bore the distinction with commend- 
able humility, and even went so far as to strenuously 
avoid the honour thrust upon him when it appeared 
in the distance in the shape of a bicycle and a 
black figure perched thereon with wide-awake hat 
and flapping coat-tails. 

One night, as I have said, Micky O’Hallagan stood 
at his post at the foot of the village. To be strictly 
accurate, he sat on the bank below the hedge, 
among whose prickly branches nestled his rifle. 
The orderly officer wouldn’t be round till long after 
ten, and there was no use upholding the majesty 
and dignity of the King’s Army when there wasn’t 
even a village urchin to see you. It was very dark, 
and a low ground mist hung over the fields, weaving 
a veil of mystery over trees and hedgerows. It 
wasalso very cold. Micky turned up the collar of his 
great-coat and took covert pulls at a short clay 
pipe with a tin lid clasped over the top of the bowl. 
Not even the most lynx-eyed orderly officer could 
spot this ingenious contrivance five paces off. 

What was the exact nature of Micky’s thoughts 
as he sat shivering with his knees drawn up and his 
great horny hands thrust deep in his pockets is 
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for a more erudite psychologist than I to describe. 
But they were by no means engrossing enough to 
prevent Micky always harping back, in spite of 
himself, to a story he had read two days before in 
the Twineytweedelum Banner of a sentry in Ireland 
who had been found murdered at his post. It 
came back to him too persistently to be pleasant 
as he sat alone in the darkness. He edged nearer 
his rifle, and groped about till he touched it. The 
solid stock wet with dew reassured him, and he 
felt much better. Micky was possessed of a lively 
Hibernian imagination. 

A bugle-call, faint in the distance, told him that: 
it was ten o’clock. 

It grew colder, and Micky resolved to walk about 


a bit. . . . He rose stiffly to his feet. The next 
moment a sound arrested him. He held his breath 
and listened. There it was again .. . the noise 


of stealthy footsteps coming towards him up the 
cart-track from Sheepshanks’ farm. They stopped 
-for a moment... he heard a low guttural voice... 
then the footsteps began again. Micky pulled 
himself together and challenged in a bold voice. 
The noise ceased at once. Micky challenged again. 
There was no reply. Something was manifestly 
amiss. Micky made a frantic reach for his rifle; 
he couldn’t find it. The footsteps approached 
again, softly, quietly .. . a twig snapped. Micky 
burst out in a cold sweat, and hunted desperately 
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for his rifle. His scared mind was a pandemonium 
of murders, blood, and terror. He pictured himself 
a pale corpse, and nearly wept at the pathos of 
the thought, ... he almost saw a dark presence 
lurking in the hedge waiting to leap on him and 
knife him from behind. With a muttered curse he 
sucked his fingers, torn with severe contact with 
the hedge . . . the curse changed to a sigh of thank- 
fulness as his hand closed on the stock of his rifle. 
Micky crept out and faced the road, determined to 
sell his life dearly. 

The footsteps had ceased . . . suddenly he heard 
some deep-throated voices talking, . . . their mut- 
tered gruntings were thick and subdued. Micky’s 
heart gave a wild flutter ... Germans! At last 
the mystery of Murgatroyd Sheepshanks was dis- 
closed . . . a German spy, and out on the war-path ; 
after the scalp of Micky O’Hallagan to boot. 

In a voice which he hardly recognised as his 
own Micky challenged. No reply came, and the 
steps ceased for a moment, and then came softly 
towards him. The Irishman challenged again... . 
No answer. Micky saw some shadows looming in 
the darkness, . . . he swiftly raised his rifle, pressed 


the trigger. ... 
_. Loud and sharp on the night air followed the 
crash of the shot . . . a second later there rose a 


series of blood-curdling yells that froze the sentry’s 
blood to ice. . . there was a moment’s.silence, then 
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something came with a furious rush charging 
through the darkness straight at him, a violent 
concussion flung him full on the ground, his rifle 
_ exploded as it flew from his grasp, his head struck 
the ground with a crack. He saw a perfect maze- 
work of flashing stars. 

“‘ Howly Saints!” he bellowed... . 

Micky fainted: it was the most interesting thing 
to do under the circumstances. 


Micky opened his eyes shortly afterwards to find 
himself.a hero. A vast throng surrounded him. 
The whole of Twineytweedelum was out en masse 
—the policeman with a large notebook and an 
important countenance, the grocer, the blacksmith, 
‘Peter the mole-catcher and Tammas the roadman, 
Donald Mackie the shoemaker and old Murdoch 
the beadle of the parish church. Every minister of 
religion in the village was present—the Wee Free 
minister’s: feet were encased in one carpet slipper 
and one hobnailed boot, and the parish minister, 
arrayed in a shirt and long-tailed coat, held up his 
nether garments by the simple expedient of keep- 
ing his hands firmly entrenched in his trousers’ 
pockets. Aundra Meiklejohn, the precentor of the 
United Free Kirk, kept on the outskirts of the 
crowd loud of voice and very scared of heart, and 
Sandy MacPhail forced himself truculently among 
the ministers in a state of advanced intoxication. 
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The crowd was further augmented by every female 
inhabitant of the community, from Aundra Meikle- 
john’s six-year-old daughter to old Janet Munro 
who was doddering in her nineties. 

Micky surveyed the white faces that peered at 
him by the light of the policeman’s lantern, and 
then remarked in an agonised voice that he had 
been ‘ kilt intoirely.” 

““My poor fellow,” said the parish minister 
tenderly. He extricated his right hand to soothe 
the warrior’s brow, but hurriedly replaced it, 
perceiving his forgetfulness by the scared looks of 
old Janet Munro. 

The policeman began a ponderous examination, 
standing over the half-prostrate Micky, and holding 
importantly a large, unwieldy notebook. The crowd 
listened in awed silence. 

“‘What’s your name?” began the arm of the law. 

Micky’s instinctive distrust of the police, the 
fruits of an early youth spent in the back streets 
of Dublin, at once asserted itself. He glanced up 
suspiciously at the policeman. 

“ It’s the same as me father’s,” he replied after a 
moment’s consideration. 

The policeman thought hard and decided not to 
put that down. 

“ An’ whit’s your feyther’s name? ”’ 

“Tt’s the same as moine,” glibly responded Micky. 

The heavy brain of the constable worked slowly, 
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and after a few minutes’ silent rumination he 
perceived he was no farther forward. 

“Damn ’ee, ye blockheid!”’ he shouted ; “‘ whit’s 
the names o’ both o’ ye? ”’ 

“Shure an’ they’re both aloike,’’ declared the 
Irishman triumphantly. 

The crowd tittered and the constable waxed 
wroth. 

But fortunately at this juncture the parish 
minister interposed and assured Micky that the 
policeman’s questions were only put in order to 
trace the culprit, and entirely for the Irishman’s 
own benefit. After that the cross-examination pro- 
ceeded without a hitch. Micky spoke fluently, and 
the constable filled seven pages. 

Slowly and with much impressement Micky rose 
to his feet, felt his head carefully (he was secretly 
disappointed that there was no blood), and grandly 
surveyed the assembled populace. Sympathetic 
murmurs greeted his advent to a normal position 
once more. 

‘““Qi did me best,” he said in humble self-dis- 

paragement. 

—  Doday,” growled Aundra ; and Sandy MacPhail 
was heard to call thickly upon his Maker. 

Micky dusted himself down slowly, and gingerly 
felt himself all over to make sure that he was really 
all there. Then, despite the information he had 
just given to the policeman, he turned a rather 
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tousled head to the crowd and gratuitously regaled 
them all over again with the highly coloured and 
elaborate version of the manner in which he had 
charged single-handed a body of German spies, 
had fired on and mortally wounded, perhaps killed, 
a number of them (at this point he looked meaningly 
into the darkness ahead of them, and the crowd 
followed his look with eyes and mouths agape), 
how at last he was overcome in desperate encounter, 
overwhelmed by the enemy, knocked on the head, 
and saved from murder and sudden death by the 
intervention of the Blessed Saints alone. 

The awestruck faces glowering at him from the 
circle of light inspired Micky to fresh efforts of 
eloquence. He began to gesticulate wildly. He 
recommenced his story... 

‘“‘ Perhaps we had better see if someone has been | 
really killed,” at this point interposed the parish 
minister. “‘ There is no saying, you know.” He 
turned to the policeman. “I think, MacTavish, 
you as the law-officer, should go first.”’ 

Much as he liked the term “ law-officer,’’ Con- 
stable MacTavish wasn’t so sure about going first. 
He thought that if there was anyone dead a2 was 
assuredly the place for the ‘‘ meenister.”’ 

The minister didn’t see it at all, He fixed the 
policeman sternly with his eye. 

“Do your duty, constable,’ he hissed in a 
menacing voice. 
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The crowd approved. Sundry epithets were 
addressed at the constable of a varied description. 
A voice at the back openly affirmed that its own-r 
was of the belief that the “‘ polissman was ’feert.” 
The desultory remarks grew to an ominous murmur. 
The crowd began to close together, and gradually 
the reluctant policeman was forced down the road- 
way, holding his lantern high above his head. 

At this moment the clatter of hoofs was heard 
behind them, and the bright side-lamps of a fast- 
moving gig raced down the village towards them. 
It pulled up at the rear of the crowd, which stopped 
as its members all looked round. 

“ The laird,” said everybody. 

Laird Farquharson slowly descended and forced 
his way to the front of the throng. He was a small 
stout man with a purple alcoholic countenance and 
a loud husky voice. He knew all about port wine 
and grouse, and nothing about anything else. In 
politics he was a rigid Tory, and in religion a bigoted 
upholder of the Established Church. His career 
had been varied. He had served in India in his 
youth and had lost half his left ear in a frontier 
engagement. He had farmed for many years in the 
Argentine and had lost the most of his money. 
After he succeeded to his ancestral halls he had 
entered Parliament as the representative of the 
county, and during the period of five years had 
attended so assiduously to his political duties that 
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at the ensuing General Election he lost his seat 
which had been Tory for half a century. After 
which he retired majestically into private life. 

Laird Farquharson shouldered his way through 
everybody till he reached the minister. 

‘What's it all about ?”’ he panted hoarsely. 

The minister and the policeman explained in unison. 

“ Shut up!” snapped the laird to the policeman. 
“Go on,” he said to the minister. 

At the end of the recital he announced his inten- 
tion of seeing to the bottom of the matter. 

‘Come on, minister,” he said. 

Shoulder to shoulder the tall lanky minister and 
the small stout laird advanced to death or glory. 
The crowd followed them. For three or four yards 
they advanced steadily, then in the dim lantern’s 
light they saw a large white object stretched mo- 
tionless in the road. After a momentary halt they 
advanced again cautiously ... 

“Dear me!”’ said the minister. 

‘“ What the devil!’ shouted the laird. 

The crowd closed round, and the policeman went 
forward a pace with the lantern. In the centre of 
the roadway, pale and ghastly in the yellow light, 
blood and foam flecking its distended jaws and a 
great red stain behind its shoulder, lay the dead 
carcase of a large and corpulent pig. 

It was at this moment that the tall figure of 
Mr. Murgatroyd Sheepshanks loomed through the 

13 , 
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shadows asking in a courteous voice if anyone 
had seen his pigs which had broken loose from their 
sties and had strayed. 


But oh, my friend, Home Training has its other 
side. You have to fill in time somehow when there 
is no enemy to fight at your own doors, and when 
men have to be kept healthy and bright and strong 
to go in their turn to drive wild beasts from the 
doors of other people. Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, and many a trench has been 
won by the outwardly and seemingly fatuous 
manceuvres around the lonely fields of Twiney- 
tweedelum. 

Not long ago I was in that rural spot, and the 
parish minister showed me the list of his original 
five hundred men. He follows their careers as 
they go each one to a more distant and more strenu- 
ous field of labour. He puts a red-ink mark opposite 
each man who has found that in exchange for a 
wooden cross made out of a biscuit-box he receives 
elsewhere an unfading crown of glory. He showed 
me the list and I looked at it. There seemed to be 
nothing else but red marks. There was one opposite 
the name of Micky O’Hallagan: the minister told 
me of how he had given his life to save his officer. 

I gave him the paper back with a shudder. It 
was as if the hand of Death itself had seized that 
list and smeared the page with blood. 
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IX 
OTTO THE SNIPER 


I 


THEY whose destiny it was to garrison the trenches 
round about St. Eloi in the latter months of 1914 
and the first two or three of the following year will 
have cheery recollections of the three-quarters 
demolished hamlet of Voormezeele on the high 
ground east of Dickebusch, and the majority of 
them will have heard of Otto the Sniper. Voor- 
mezeele was—I have no doubt still is—unutterably 
ghastly. Nobody who once passed through it 
could ever efface the beastly place from his memory. 
It had a species of horror peculiarly its own; I 
can't specify exactly how or why, but the fact 
remains it had; which fact, as a convivial refrain. 
has it, nobody can deny. It wasn’t the foul mud, 
. the awful desolation, or the nauseating stench of 
the place—though Heaven knows that was bad - 
enough—it wasn’t the grim pathos of its battered 
and gaunt hideousness, and it wasn’t altogether 
because it was at that time admittedly a most 
197 
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unhealthy spot: I don’t know what it was. But 
one felt it the moment one emerged on to the flats 
after climbing the long hill and commenced to 
traverse that winding high-hedged road that led 
into Voormezeele—the indescribable ghastliness of 
the whole squelching, foetid place. And Otto the 
Sniper for a considerable period added in no small 
measure to one’s antipathy to it. 

I don’t know what it is like now, but in those 
days—it seems an eternity ago !—Voormezeele 
consisted of one long, straight street, the houses on 
either side splashed and splintered by shell and 
bullet, the windows either gaping holes or boarded 
up if the ruin was in use. Most of the roofs had 
entirely gone; in a few cases some rafters still 
hung over the wrecked walls, dotted with a few 
slates which still hung on them in insecure isolation ; 
in fewer cases still there was sufficient covering left 
to render the building habitable for military pur- 
poses. 

On the left-hand side and about one hundred 
yards or so from the south end of the village stood 
the remains of what had evidently once been a 
handsome church; past it, at right angles to the 
village, sprang off the road to St. Eloi, having on 
its one side the long graveyard and on the other 
a few crumbling dwelling-houses behind which was 
a small, dark, melancholy lake bordered by long, 
dank rushes and some shivered and splintered 
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trees. The church was an appalling spectacle. It 
had been simply smashed and pounded into a 
shapeless wreck. The building was entirely roofless ; 
the entire north wall had gone; the chancel and 
sanctuary, which by their eastward position had 
come in for the full fury of the storms of shelling, 
had completely vanished off the face of the earth, 
leaving not even a heap of bricks to mark what 
had once been their site; the tower, of course 
suspected of being an artillery observing station, 
stood only a few feet off the ground. The grave 
yard round about it was a shocking welter of broken 
tombstones, shivered obelisks, iron monuments— 
so common on the Continent—twisted in unrecog- 
nisable shapes, crucifixes smashed in pieces, and 
bits of exhumed coffins. Huge shell holes yawned 
all over it, disclosing horrible obscene sights. One 
remembersit all witha shudder. Poor little Voorme- 
zeele! At the end of July, 1914, nobody was con- 
scious of its existence: I suppose it was hardly 
conscious of it itself. And now—I wonder if hell 
could look worse than that? 

If you carried on down the village street past 
the opening of the St. Eloi road you came to 
some ruined cottages which have long since dis- 
appeared, where the street terminates. It swings 
round sharply to the right at this point. In these 
were located some British snipers; and the back 
windows commanded the German lines away over 
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some flat, muddy pastures. Owing to the change 
in the position of these cottages the front windows 
looked right up the street in a bee-line to the church 
and the mouth of the St. Eloi road. That corner 
at the church had a most unsavoury reputation ; 
for never a night passed but some one was killed 
there. There was certainly nothing extraordinary 
in being potted in Voormezeele. Flying lead was 
distinctly at a discount. But it began to grow 
rather uncanny that this one particular spot should 
see sO many careers ended so far as this world is 
concerned. Men began to talk of it, and Tommy is 
a superstitious mortal. If you have ever been in 
Plug Street Wood you will know that, for you 
will have seen a row of numbered dug-outs, if 
_ you have eyes in your head, and there is no num- 
ber 13. That particular abode is officially marked 
12A in deference to popular feeling. If you haven’t 
the opportunity of going to Plug Street, offer two 
Tommies a cigarette, take one yourself, and attempt 
to light them all three with one match. So men 
began to look askance at the church by the corner. 
It was an eerie enough place, too, and when the 
moon shone on the white skeleton walls on one side 
of you and on the black bosom of the lake on the 
other it looked positively creepy. Trench details 
wandering carelessly at night through Voormezeele 
‘en route for St. Eloi would suddenly brisk up as 
the ruined church loomed through the darkness, 
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and each man would look precious slippy in getting 
‘round the corner. I never could understand how 
more Company sergeant-majors didn’t get shot: 
a C.S.M. is an awful fellow for standing on hi 
dignity. | | 

Some said that it was a sniper who was watching 
the corner, but as a sniper to get that point of the 
road would have to be situated in the village, and 
as the village had always some soldiers in it, why 
-was he never discovered? To the majority this 
seemed unanswerable. Others said that it was a 
fixed rifle in the Bosche trenches trained at random, 
and that the bullets were lucky in finding a course 
through apertures in the walls of the houses. A 
fixed rifle is a rifle held in a sort of vice erected in 
a trench, and trained on a given point, generally a 
conspicuous part of a road or an exposed portion 
of a trench. It is fired by anyone at intervals. 
It is a nasty implement, and has an awkward way 
of spitting a bullet whenever one is passing its 
objective. Others maintained that it was simply 
bad luck and the work of stray bullets. A few, 
mostly belonging to Irish and Highland battalions, 
were bold enough to state their belief that the 
place had an evil spirit. 


II 


One drizzly miserable night towards the end of 
February, 1915, a half company of a Scots battalion 
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lurched and stumbled through the pitch darkness 
up the St. Eloi road from Dickebusch. They 
constituted a fatigue party and were laden with 
barbed-wire knife-rests for the trenches at St. Eloi. 
This is a job which on all occasions you would 
willingly relegate to your most deadly enemy. It 
would be bad enough carrying the abominations 
in broad daylight, but to carry them in the dark 
is an undertaking which could only be adequately 
described by a drill-sergeant. A knife-rest is any- 
thing from ten to fifteen feet long, and consists of 
a long wooden pole ornamented at either end by a 
large heavy wooden St. Andrew’s cross, beyond 
which the ends of the pole protrude about a foot 
or so. From the extremities of the crosses barbed 
wire is stretched and twisted in every direction, 
till from end to end the knife-rest—the origin of 
whose name is obvious—presents a bristling, im- 
penetrable network. These obstacles when placed 
end to end in front of the trenches and fixed firmly 
into the ground by wooden pegs and ropes form 
an impassable barrier. 

A knife-rest is carried by two men resting the 
protruding ends of the central pole on their shoulder, 
and its weight is not inconsiderable. Add to this 
the frequent and startlingly sudden precipitation of 
yourself and your burden into unseen shell-holes 
which, if not full of icy cold water, are generally at 
least three feet deep and sometimes six and seven ; 
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the dreadfully disconcerting way which, if you 
are rear man, the man behind you has of running 
the pole of his knife-rest into the back of your 
neck, and if you are front man, the man before you 
has of stopping dead without a moment’s notice, 
whereupon with some violence you flatten your 
nose against the end of his knife-rest; the tender 
passages which follow upon a relieved trench party 
making for billets suddenly finding themselves 
entangled in your wire much to the detriment of 
their clothing and also to charm of their faces; 
the enlivening way the stray bullets have of whizzing 
past your head and playing startling little tunes 
on the wire strands,—take all these things and 
multiply their disagreeableness by as much as you 
like, and you'll get a little idea of how pleasant a 
thing it is to be a member of a fatigue party carrying 
barbed-wire entanglements four or five miles over 
heavy roads to the trenches in the blackness of 
the night. 

On the particular occasion of which I am speaking, 
Lieutenant Billy Andrews, his collar turned up and 
his hands thrust deep in the pockets of his cold, 
wet mackintosh, trudged along moodily at the 
head of his party; behind him, picking his way ° 
gingerly by the aid of his trench pole, was his fidus 
Achates, Sergeant-Major MacCodrum, no less moody 
and dejected. It was the third night in succession 
on fatigue work, and somebody was to blame. 
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Discipline prevented the subaltern and the warrant 
officer from exchanging views on the matter, so 
under their respective breaths they cursed the 
Battalion, the Brigade and Division, and were even 
darkly suspicious of the G.O.C.-in-C. himself being 
mixed up in the scandal. Half a mile outside 
Voormezeele a halt occurred, and Billy Andrews 
wandered down the line of sweating, -breathless 
Tommies to find the cause of the delay. It was 
the old story: the three rearmost knife-rests had 
got mixed up with a party of Royal Engineers, and 
in their efforts to extricate themselves two had 
been capsized into a ditch at the side of the road 
and none of the three had yet come up. The 
subaltern stamped about for a bit, then crawled 
inside the doorway of an adjacent ruined house. 
He lit a cigarette, carefully concealing the red end 
within his hollowed hands. The night was as 
black as soot and perishingly cold. Billy Andrews 
glanced at his illuminated wrist-watch and sighed 
—ten o'clock and not half done. He thought 
wistfully of his billet and his teeth chattered. A 
subdued altercation at the rear of his line told 
him that the belated stragglers had arrived; he 
crushed the cigarette under his heel, and the men 
once more shouldered their burdens and moved on. 
Five minutes later Sergeant-Major MacCodrum 
fell with numerous muttered oaths into a deep 
hole full of water, and the line was again held up, 
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to its secret delight, while the irate MacCodrum 
picked himself up and regained his feet and terram 

firmam, soaked up to his middle. | 
_ The whispered news went down the line like 
wildfire, and with elated spirits the men picked 
up their knife-rests and staggered on. 

‘“‘ The Sergeant-Major’s doon in a shell-hole full 
wi’ watter !”’ 

“Is he? Guid’s sake, but it’ll-cool his muckle 
heid.”’ 

“ Ay wull it, the sapsy big wean; he gie’d me 
every fatigue there wos goin’ ve the last fower 
days.” 

When Lieutenant Billy Andrews began to softly 
whistle a two-step, and Sergeant-Major MacCodrum 
so far forgot his muddy legs and sopping kilt as to 
blithely converse in subdued tones with Corporal 
Cassidy about the mysteries of Clydebank football, 
and the knife-rest bearers one and all awoke from 
' morose silence to scintillating if somewhat coarse 
badinage, it was a sure sign that Voormezeele with 
its church corner was at hand. For a British 
Tommy may grumble and swear in his billets, but 
when danger looms near he becomes a very different 
man, and when Death taps him on the shoulder 
he turns cheerfully to look him in the face with a 
laugh on his lips and a defiant challenge in his eyes. 
And a man is what he is in the firing-line, even 
though at other times in the enervating paths of 
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peace and indolence and self-indulgence he may oft- 
times fall from his high estate and sell an immortal 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

They waded slowly through the village street 
inches deep in slime. How it stank! Halts were 
frequent now, owing to congestion in the village. ... 

Lieutenant Billy Andrews suddenly collided 
violently with an approaching form. Both men 
swore simultaneously and fumbled for their head- 
gear in the mud. In the darkness the stranger 
addressed unkind epithets at his ankle. 

“Who are you ?”’ he said at length. 

Billy Andrews enlightened him. 

“Why the devil can’t you look where youre 
going ? ”’ 

‘It was so dark I couldn’t——”’ 

‘Please don’t argue,’ snapped the voice from 
the gloom authoritatively. 

“Sorry, sir; I didn’t mean——” 

‘“Oh, for God’s sake shut up, man,” broke in 
the other irritably, ‘“‘ I know you didn’t. Where are 
you bound for?” 

“St. Eloi, sir; fatigue party with barbed wire.” 

The stranger thought a moment. He had for- 
gotten about his ankle by now and was quite civil. 

“I’m afraid you can’t get past just now,” he 
said; ‘get your men in the lee of the houses, and 
pass the word back to halt any other people coming 
along. Tell ’em they can’t move till your lot goes 
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forward. I’m sorry to keep you back on such a 
putrid night, but we’re going to blow up a house 
a little beyond the church. You can go on after 
the second explosion. Sorry.” 

Billy gave his orders to the Sergeant-Major, and 
the stranger informed him that he was on the 
Staff of the —— Brigade and had come up with 
a bomb officer to see the house blown up. As he 
moved off he stopped. 

_“ By the way .. .” came his voice. 

Sir?” 

‘“* Would you like to see the fun? Your N.C.O.’s 
can look after your fellows till you get back. Won't 
be long.” 

‘“ Rather!” said Billy joyously. 

‘Come on, then,” said the Brass Hat. ‘‘ We've 
located the swine who's been doing all the damage 
at the church corner,” he remarked, as they splashed 
along, ‘‘ and we're going to collar him now. He's 
in a cellar in a ruined house at the end of the street. 
Going to blow him up.” 

Billy Andrews glowed with excitement. Here 
would be something to tell the mess to-morrow at 
lunch—he wouldn't be up for breakfast. He with- 
drew all past maledictions on the Battalion, the 
Brigade, and: the Division, and felt quite glad he 
had been sent out for the third time, in spite of 
the beastly night. And it wasn’t so bad now; the 
rain had stopped and some stars were visible. 
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“* He’s been bothering us a long time, the devil,”’ 
said the Brass Hat as they crept along in the shadow 
of the walls. ‘‘ But I daresay you know that better 
than I do,” he laughed. 

“We've had a lot knocked out at the church 
corner,” said Billy; ‘‘I lost my platoon-sergeant 
there one night.” 

The Brass Hat swore vindictively. 

“We could never be quite certain that it was a 
sniper,’ said Billy; ‘‘ there were so many stories 
about the church corner——” 

“‘ Look out !”’ said his companion sharply, falling 
flat on his face in the street. Billy smartly followed 
suit, and the filthy mud splashed up into his face 
and nostrils. A star-shell flared up from the German 
lines, burst into a cascade of glittering stars, which 
slowly fell, rendering the hideous wrecked village 
as light as day. Andrews saw that owing to a gap 
made by a demolished house, the portion of the 
street in which they were lying was in full view of 
the enemy’s trenches. | 

The darkness seemed blacker than ever. 

‘* Come on,” whispered the Staff officer, “‘ it’s not 
far now.” | i 

In a few minutes he stopped, and by peering 
intently Billy could see that they were at the door- 
way of a terribly shattered house. On the far side 
of the doorway crouched a dim figure. 

‘‘ The bomb officer,” whispered Billy’s companion. 
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Only three of the walls were standing, that which 
faced toward the German lines being completely 
destroyed. A distant star-shell cast a faint luminous 
glow over the street, and Andrews saw the bomb 
officer screwing at something he held in his hands. 
Inside the house he could dimly discern a square 
black cavity in the centre of the rubbish which 
covered the floor. The Staff officer put his lips 
to his ears. 

“ He’s down that hole in the cellar—that’s the 
entrance. Hobson’s going to lay his bomb on the 
top just at the hole. It'll blow the whole place in 
on top of him and smother the dog. Look out! 
Hobson's ready.” 

The bomb officer crept noiselessly through the 
door and over the piles of stones and rubbish that 
littered the ground... . Ina few seconds he emerged, 
and the three men hastened across the street 
They found a door and crept inside a house, .. . 
the moments passed... . 

Across the roadway there was a fierce burst of 
flame and-.a thunderous explosion . . . the three 
walls seemed to collapse and then shoot heaven- 
wards. The street quivered with the shock. Crouch- 
ing into the wall, the three watchers hunched up 
their shoulders and covered the crowns of their 
heads with their hands as a shower of stones, bricks, 
and lime fell with a clatter. From the German 
lines a rattle of rapid fire broke out, and the bullets 
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pinged and spat against the walls for a minute or 
two. Then silence fell once more, broken only 
by the usual desultory firing. | 

“Tl give him another to make sure,” said the 
bomb officer after a few minutes. ‘Stay where 
you are. Nothing like making certain.”’ 

He crept from the house, and was back again in 
no time, and in a few minutes the nerve-shattering 
performance was repeated... . 

“That should settle him,” chuckled the Staff 
officer, as the three retraced their steps along the 
street. . . . “ Well, here’s your lot, sonny. Hope 
you've enjoyed yourself. So long.” 

Billy Andrews & Co. trudged on to St. Eloi. 


100 


They had a stiff job in getting these knife-rests 
disposed of. The Colonel didn’t want them lying 
around at Head-quarters, and told the indignant 
Billy to cart them farther down the road to Captain 
Blank’s trench. He generously provided a couple 
of guides. The wrathful Scots hoisted up their 
heavy loads and lurched on once more. After 
struggling through a broad field knee-deep in soft, 
squelching mud, weighed down by the knife-rests 
and having to deposit them every five minutes in 
the mud while they crouched for concealment from 
star-shells (the extricating of the knife-rests from 
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the clammy ooze would have been fair work for 
Clydesdale horses), the wearied party at length 
arrived in rear of Captain Blank’s parapet. That 
gallant officer, arrayed like a polar bear, and in a 
very bad temper, shoved his head from his dug-out 
and curtly refused their polite offer of the entangle- 
ments. | 

“T don’t want them here,” he said snappishly, 
“IT can’t have them here. I’ve any amount in 
front of me, and I don’t want these things kicking 
about the back of my trench and caging us in. 
Can’t think why the C.O. sent you here. You 
must have made a mistake. Better take ‘em some- 
where else.” 

Lieutenant Billy Andrews sullenly inquired where 
he could possibly take them. Captain Blank’s 
suggestion need not be repeated; it was quite 
impracticable. On second thoughts he considered 
that Captain Dash would like them; he was along 
on the left. 

The Head-quarters guides moved off, and the 
knife-rests lurched after them through the night. 
By dint of terrific exertion, shoving, pulling, hoist- 
ing, cursing, they were dragged across a stream, 
through a copse, over a quagmire of a field whose 
mud was worse than ever, and finally flung down ~ 
desperately behind Captain Dash’s trench. 

Captain Dash didn’t want them, and Lieutenant 
Billy Andrews literally foamed at the mouth. 
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Captain Dash listened patiently as he relieved his 
pent-up feelings in an amazing flow of variegated 
language. But the Company Commander was in 
good humour, and had just supped on a half-tin 
of sardines and a mug of tepid cocoa. He was 
willing to be of use if possible. 

“What shall I do with them?” wailed the 
wretched Billy. 

“‘ Best tumble ’em in that ditch out there,” said 
Captain Dash. ‘‘ Nobody wants the damned things, 
and they'll do no harm there. May come in useful 
sometime.” 

Marvelling greatly, the subaltern re-read his 
orders by the light of the dug-out candle. 

“Urgently required . . . and to be delivered at 
Head-quarters of the ——, St. Eloi, forty barbed- 
wire knife-rests. . . . Fatigue party to report at the 
aforesaid Head-quarters before eleven o'clock 
pM... <.° , 

Acting thankfully on his superior’s advice, the 
subaltern had the knife-rests deposited in the 
adjacent ditch, and led his men joyfully home- 
wards, whistling sotto voce: 

It’s a way they have in the Army, 
It’s a way they have in the Navy, 


It’s a@ way they have in the ’Varstty, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“No sniper to bother us now, MacCodrum,” he 
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remarked jovially as they swung past Voormezeele 
Church. 

‘““ No, sir,’ errata MacCodrum, ‘‘ makes a bit st 
a difference, doesn’t——”’ 

Whizze—phut ! 

Company Sergeant-Major MacCodrum uttered a 
groan, clapped his hands to his face, reeled .. . 
fell .. . and for evermore ceased to have an interest 
in the Ypres salient and the activities of the Euro- 
pean War. 

As they deposited the body of MacCodrum at 
the Dressing Station it was a much-perturbed and 
bewildered subaltern that inquired if the sniper 
had escaped after all. 

“Must have,” replied the surgeon briefly, ‘‘ two 
fellows of the ——s were killed only a quarter of 
an hour before you passed.” 


IV 


They caught him the day following—a fair-haired 
man of over forty, well known by sight to some 
of our men, and generally believed to be a crack 
shot left by the Blankshires to snipe. With 
incredible audacity, clothed in Blankshire kit, he 
had lived for weeks in the deserted part of the 
village close to the houses occupied by our snipers, 
actually drawing rations, speaking English like a 
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native, and imposing his extraordinary story on 
the few he required to meet without creating sus- 
picion, and nightly piling up scalps. It was a 
daring game, but had one inevitable end. And 
the end came at last. 

“IT have taken forty lives for the Fatherland,” 
he said proudly when questioned; “I am well 
content to die.” 

““T have no intention of disappointing you,’ 
blandly replied the general before whom he was taken. 

The man was probably a liar; but the number 
of deaths at his door was undoubtedly very great. 

Otto the Sniper was shot two days later. One 
can’t help admiring a man who faces death with 
level eyes, and no man ever faced the last enemy 
more unflinchingly than did Otto. He had two 
requests to make when led to his execution—that 
he should not be blindfolded, and that he might be 
permitted to smoke a cigarette before he was shot. 
They were granted. 

It was a cold morning and the men of the firing 
party were restive, but Otto wouldn't be hurried. 
He smoked and inhaled his cigarette to the last puff, 
then slowly and methodically extinguished the fag 
end under his heel. Some ash fell on his trousers. 
He dusted them carefully . . . then he looked his 
executioners straight in the face. 

“‘T am ready,” he said quietly. 
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Yours was a false ideal, Otto, my lad; a false 
ideal which is going to be rooted up once and for 
all and cast to wither in the dust-heap of oblivion if 
it means the extermination of the whole of your 
_ poor deluded race. You did not make the ideal, 

Otto—I don’t lay that to your blame. Responsi- 
bility for that rests with those of your land who 
sit in the high places and have prostituted their 
souls with the devil, and they will answer both for 
their share and yours before the Bar of the living 
God. It is they who have fed your race with the 
husks of lies, and effaced the image of the divine 
in it till it has sunk lower than the beasts that 
perish. I am only sorry that a brave man like you, 
Otto, was fool enough to believe them. But you 
did, and believe me you got off mighty easily. 
For unless the British race goes clean stark staring 
mad, I wouldn’t be in the shoes of you Germans 
for something in that dark and terrible hour not 
before but after the bugles sound the peace. 


x 
THE ISLAND TRENCH 
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THE ISLAND TRENCH 


THE Island Trench was one of the most romantic, 
unhealthy, and least desirable portions of the 
Blank Salient. It was situated at the south-east 
edge of Epping Forest. That was in the old days. 
There is no Island Trench now. When in the end 
of April, 1915, the Blank salient was readjusted, 
the flat ground beyond Somewhere was evacuated 
and Windsor Park, Epping Forest, the Lakes, 
Windsor Castle, and other well-known landmarks 
passed out of our keeping, and Somewhere itself 
became almost the firing-line, the reserve trenches 
running at that time right through the gardens of 
New Farm, the Farm itself, and out into and across 
the village street beyond. Since then conditions 
have again altered. 

But in the early winter months of 1915 the 
Island Trench was very much a reality. Moreover 
these were the days of thin reserves and infrequent 
and unreliable relief, when a man didn’t consider 
himself ill-used if he spent six days in the firing 
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line instead of four, but thanked his lucky stars if 
he got out in eight. And a week in the Island 
Trench was as near an approach to purgatory as 
could well be manufactured in this little world. 

It was called the Island Trench, but in reality it 
wasn’t a trench at all. It was a hybrid mixture 
between a listening post and a fortified block-house. 
The island itself was small and thickly wooded, 
Through the trees deft hands had cut avenues 
which, while not conspicuous enough to attract 
notice from a distance, afforded to the island 
garrison a full and comprehensive field of fire. The 
island was situated in the middle of a small, dark 
lake whose rear shores were terminated by the 
thick scrub and closely planted trees of Epping 
Forest; the far shore was clear and fairly un- 
encumbered, and a little farther back were the 
German lines. 

It was always rather puzzling to think out what 
exactly the Island Trench was for. It was useless 
as a listening post—the trenches were too far away. 
It was not intended as a stronghold, for it con- 
tained no machine guns. It was not necessary as 
a link in the chain of defence, for the lake itself 
was a sufficient obstacle. Nevertheless in the event 
of an attack on the trenches on either flank of the 
lake it could effect considerable damage, as those 
who manned it could crawl forward to its shores 
- and pour in a harassing and telling enfilade fire 
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on the enemy’s forces. Perhaps this was its 
intended purpose. 

The lake was fairly deep and the island was 
completely isolated. It might have been possible 
to do the crossing on foot provided one was willing 
to risk being submerged to the neck, but no one 
had ever tried. Passage to and from the mainland 
was effected by means of ‘a small raft, a crazy, 
rickety, half-waterlogged affair, which always 
evinced a strong tendency to completely submerge 
itself when half the journey had been made, or to 
sink at one end or one side and precipitate its 
human cargo into the water. The inhabited portion 
of the island consisted of two damp, evil-smelling 
cellars of a tumble-down house. One could not 
be quite certain what purpose it had filled in the 
piping days of peace.. Epping Forest was part of 
the demesne of the empty, deserted Chateau known 
as Windsor Castle on the military maps, and the 
house on the island may have been used as a small 
lodge for the sake of duck-shooting, or may have 
been conceivably the ahode of a gamekeeper or 
estate worker. At any rate it was in a state of 
complete dilapidation and indescribable filth. A 
_ chance shell had entirely demolished the upper 
portion of the dwelling, and the only habitable 
‘portions were the two cellars. One of these was 
filled with all manner of refuse and offal, and the 
sickening smell of it rendered the other cellar almost 
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impossible to live in.- Yet it had to be occupied, 
and, as it was not certain whether the existence 
of the place was suspected by the Germans, the 
garrison were not permitted to emerge from con- 
cealment during the day, nor were they permitted 
to light fires. At night, when there was no danger 
of betrayal by smoke, a coke brazier could be 
kindled. This, however, was a mixed blessing, for 
while it saved them from being almost frozen to death, 
its choking fumes, added to the loathsome stench 
of the place, rendered life there a positive agony. 

The cellar was by no means roomy. One got 
to it by a narrow flight of stone steps. The interior 
was damp and chill. The walls ran with water 
and were clothed with moss and fungi; the floor 
of great flags was uneven and overgrown in the 
crevices with dank, coarse weeds; all the furniture 
that there was consisted of one or two empty 
boxes; the whole place swarmed with insects and 
creeping things, and was infested with bold, vicious- 
looking rats. 

The cold during the winter months was intense. 
In addition to its natural discomfort, the want 
of fires, the complete absence of anything hot 
during the day to circulate the blood, the 
nauseating depression of being cooped up during 
interminable hours in its dark, gloomy squalor, was 
the fact that the journey on the raft (done every 
night for rations and mails) meant getting their 
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legs soaked up to their knees, a state of matters 
which could not afterwards be rectified by decent 
drying. Men used to come back after their spell 
in the Island Trench, white, haggard, utterly 
exhausted, like men who had returned from the 
brink of the grave. 

It was a sordid place. The dreary swamps and 
clumps of rushes about the shores, the dark, uncanny 
wood in the rear, the miserable discomfort, the 
horrors of the ubiquitious vermin, the strange 
psychological change which life in a wretchedly 
dismal part of the firing line always produces in 
men, all rendered it a place which left no memories 
save of irritability and disgust. 

Yet a beautiful thing once happened at the 
Island Trench ; beautiful because sacrifice is always 
a thing of beauty, and the sacrifice which gives all, 
even life itself, has only its parallel in loveliness 
in that world whose beauties eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. It happened shortly after we 
took over that part of the line from the French, 
and the author of the beautiful thing was an English 
sergeant and his name was Joe Crimps. If you 
want more particulars about him, he stood six feet 
one in his socks, was officially forty years of age, 
was married, with two little children, and in religion 
was, as his identity disc testified, C. of E. His 
battalion was the 2nd Queen’s Own Stepney Boys, 
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and the ribbons on his coat showed the D.C.M., 
South Africa (King’s and Queen’s), an Indian 
Frontier, and the red of the long service and good 


conduct medal. In other words, he knew his job. 


He was a good soldier, a bigoted Tory, would have 
died at the stake for his king or his colonel, and 
would knock in anybody’s face (below the rank of 
sergeant) who professed, in his hearing, modern 
socialistic opinions: . “‘ Bein’ a plain man myself 
and knowin’ ’ow to defend the Aonour of me betters 
wile keepin’ in me hown plaice,” as he would say. 
He was a mighty swearer, and on occasion could 
hold a remarkable amount of strong drink; and 
in his honest, simple heart he carried the fear of 
the living God. His wife and kiddies were the 
passion of his life. He was a veteran and bore the 
scars of many a fight. He had no fear of death. 
But he wanted to get through this war for his 
wife and kiddies’ sakes; the “ young uns” would 
need a father later on in the battle of life. To this 
end he carried his wife’s Testament in his left top 
tunic pocket as a talisman, and occasionally sur- 
reptitiously read it. But it was all in ‘“’Igher 
"ands than moine,” he quite admitted; ‘‘an’ if 
a bloke but does ‘is bit and gets copped in the ‘ead 
for doin’ it, then, blimey, there’s Someun’ as ‘ll 
look arter the kiddies better’n I could myself.” 
Once a man newly out in a draft had the temerity 
to laugh at these sentiments. Two minutes later 
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his face had assumed such unwonted proportions 
that laughter was quite out of the question for a 
_ week. Joe Crimps was a type, the type that makes 
the British N.C.O., and therefore the British Army, 
just exactly what it is. 

The powers in authority in Joe Crimps’s Brigade 
ordained that the Island Trench should be garrisoned 
by fifteen men under a platoon sergeant, all under 
the immediate supervision of a subaltern from an 
adjacent trench. If the sub was enthusiastic he 
visited the Island Trench nightly as part of his 
rounds; if he wasn’t he visited it just as often 
during his trench spell as he thought necessary 
and safe should Head-quarters think fit to ask 
pointed questions. It is not quite so much the case 
now, when trenches are more frequently joined up 
one to the other in a continuous line, but at that time 
when trenches were for the most part separated 
by anything from ten to fifty yards of open ground 
(which, apart from other disadvantages, gave free 
scope for enterprising Huns to crawl through our 
lines and snipe from behind), at that time a trench 
as regards its discipline, its comfort, its strength, 
and general fitness was just what its subaltern in 
charge chose to make it. He was cut off (save 
where there were good communicating trenches) 
from all communication save by telephone through 
the day, and his only inspection by his seniors was 
during the hours of darkness; his dawn and evening 
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reports were sent in to Battalion Head-quarters by 
telephone, and their accuracy seldom or never 
challenged. He could make his men work at 
improvements or let them be idle as he thought fit. 
Moreover he had the additional inducement to 
slackness in the knowledge that, owing to the pre- 
valent opinion that change was a good thing, he 
would probably never be in that trench again, so 
that his toil and labour, if put forth, would be 
entirely for the good of others. When one con- 
siders the raw, inexperienced boys who went out 
from home to become trench commanders, drawn 
suddenly from the pursuits of peace and transformed 
at a moment’s notice into soldiers, unversed in the 
science of war, handicapped by the want of long 
inculcation into that discipline which is the back- 
bone of every fighting unit—when one takes all 
these things into consideration, together with the 
isolation of their trench commands and the freedom 
granted to them in the exercise of their duty, it 
remains a great and wonderful tribute to the 
youth of our land that, though only inexperienced, 
happy-go-lucky boys, in. many cases fresh from 
their school playing-fields, the confidence reposed 
in them was practically never found to have been 
misplaced. It-was their sacrifice that they were 
never to know the full, rich joys of these careless, 
blessed years between eighteen and twenty-five ; 
they were called straight from school to bow their 
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young heads to mortal anguish, to face such terrors 
and agony and slaughter as make the hardest 
veteran quail in horror, which rendered them old 

before their time, or cut off their bright, happy 
~ lives in the dawn of youth and radiant promise. 
We think too little of what this war has meant to 
laughter-loving youth—the disillusidnment of all 
its dreams, the endurance of such suffering as surely 
man was never created to endure, the shattering 
of all its expectations, the death of all its hopes. 
It is for the rosy-cheeked boys that one’s heart 
bleeds; for the dreams and hopes and visions that 
are buried in their countless graves which are 
scattered over the face of Europe and the near East ; 
for the sweetness, the freshness, the purity, the 
manliness which have gone with them from the 
world ; for the appalling tragedy of their premature 
decay ; for the unutterable pathos of their being 
done to death by the most inhuman and brutal 
and blasphemous people whose foul presence has 
ever blotched the face of God’s world, and all to 
satisfy their bestial lust and damnable ambition 
for things which were not theirs. And you, Wil- 
liam of Prussia, who for the satisfaction of your 
unholy desires caused to be let loose the hounds of 
war, with your bloody hands and your cruel lips 
for ever blaspheming the Name of the Father of 
the sons of men, may God have mercy on your 
soul ! 
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It was March, it was night, and it was very cold. 
The garrison of the Island Trench, composed of a 
detachment of men from No. 5 Platoon of the 2nd 
Queen’s Own Stepney Boys under the command 
of Platoon Sergeant Joseph Crimps, D.C.M., were 
in a state of utter and complete mutiny against 
everything in heaven and earth. It was their 
third night in the Island, and ever since they took 
over it had rained incessantly and a biting wind 
had further increased their wretchedness. Their 
wild state of mind was due to (1) the ration party 
having arrived and brought A Company’s mail 
bag instead of their own, (2) the sack of bread having 
fallen from the raft into the water, (3) the rum jar 
having done ditto, and sunk like a stone. They 
had tried to express themselves on the subject, 
but gave it up—it was no good trying. Platoon 
Sergeant Joe Crimps took it so much to heart 
that he cursed an inoffensive private for smiling 
wanly, and then cursed him again because he 
looked glum. After having thus relieved himself, 
he climbed up the steps from the cellar and stood 
for half an hour in the rain, for what reason he alone ~ 
knew. | 

They were indeed a miserable collection of 
humanity that night. They were all chilled to 
the bone and soaked to the skin. The condition 
of the cellar, its terrible atmosphere rendered, if 
possible, thicker and fouller by the reek from their 
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muddy, sopping clothes, was beyond description. 
It was pitch dark, as latest orders from H.Q. were 
that not even a shaded candle was to be used 
there. Each man had to do his hour of sentry 
duty in the open, and arrived back in the cellar 
so cold and wet that it was impossible ever to get 
even comparatively comfortable again. On _ this 
memorable evening the failure of the mail and the 
catastrophes attendant on the rations had, to use 
their own phrase, put the tin hat on everything. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock two men muffled in 
their greatcoats, their rifles slung over their shoul-_ 
ders, crawled cursing from the cellar and made 
their way through the long rushes and squelching 
mud down to the shore. Tyndall used to say that 
the early chemists considered there were four ele- 
ments—fire, earth, air, water—but they forgot the 
fifth—mud. This has been amply corroborated in 
the Flanders Campaign. In the darkness the two 
soldiers, up to their knees in slime, groped about 
_ for five minutes and then found the object of their 
search—the raft. Then with their numbed fingers 
they rummaged about and seized hold of a rope, 
attached low down among the grass to the trunk of 
a tree, at which they commenced to pull. In a 
little while it became taut—the other end was 
fastened to a tree at the edge of Epping Forest, 
and the rope, being loose, lay during the day under 
water, thus being screened from view. 
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Climbing on the raft, the two men, by aid of 
the hawser, slowly pulled themselves across to the 
farther shore, and in a few minutes grounded on 
the mud. They waded ashore and sat down at the 
foot of a tree to wait. 

“‘ Late agin’, Bill,” growled one; ‘“ wot price to 
be a bloomin’ orficer ? ”’ 

“Orficer be damned!” grunted Bill; ‘“‘ wot the 
"ell does ‘e want a-prowlin’ about on that blinkin’ 
island every bloomin’ night? W’y can’t ’e leave us 
in peace for one noight, I'd like ter know? Swank, 
I calls it . . . want ter show us he ain’t afeerd, I 
*spects—as if we didn’t know that years ago. “Oly 
Moses, d’ye remember ‘im carryin’ Ned Fowler 
twenty yards on ‘is bloomin’ back under fire? 
An’ ‘im never so much as got a scratch. ’E’s a 
game bird is Mr. Thorne, ’e is.” 

“Wish to Gawd ’e’d ‘urry oop all the same,” 
interrupted the first speaker, blowing into his 
hollowed hands; “it’s perishin’ cold. . . . Hark! 
... there ’e is.” 

They could hear footsteps coming through the 
wood. They came nearer, nearer.... 

“Alt! ‘oo goes there?” challenged Bill, in a 
loud whisper. 

“ Friend,’’ came the muttered answer. 

““ Hadvance, friend, an’ give the countersign.’’ 

Two figures emerged from the darkness toward 
Bill’s levelled bayonet, and the foremost whispered 
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the cryptic words ‘“‘Plum jam’; on_ hearing 
which Bill dropped his point and hoarsely grunted, 
‘** Pass, friend, all’s well.” 

Mr. Thorne and his orderly staggered through 
the mud and ensconced themselves on the wet 
planks of the raft. The two others pulled the rope 
tight, climbed on, and commenced to drag the 
raft towards the island. 

The water swirled over the shallow planks, 
drenching them as they sat huddled, together ; 
the wind whistled dismally over the dark lake. 
From the German lines the star-shells rose fitfully. 
Stray bullets whisked about them, splashing into 
the water and snarling and spitting among the 
trees. Suddenly a flare shot up, hung suspended 
in mid-air for a few seconds, burst into a hundred 
stars, falling slowly, and illuminating the lake and 
Island Trench with a weird glow, much more 
luminous than any had done hitherto. 

“ Keep still, men,’’ whispered the subaltern, “‘ hold 
the raft steady. Crouch together and don’t move 

. they may have spotted us.’ 

They steadied the raft by the rope and kept 
motionless, screening their faces from the light. . 

The last falling’ star died out, and the nee bes 
was blacker than ever. 

Now the Germans may have seen them, but it is 
improbable. More likely it is that, as is usual 
after a particularly bright flare, the strained imagina- 
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tion of some sentry forced him into the belief that 
some lurking shadow about Epping Forest was 
in reality moving men. Be that as it may, two 
seconds of silence followed the extinction of the 
flare lights, then a perfect fusillade of fire swept 
whistling and screaming across the lake, pattering 
in the water all about the raft, and thudding into 
the planks. 

“Pull, lads, for God’s sake,” said Thorne, “ get 
her to the shore.” 

The crazy raft lurched forward under the strength 
of Bill and his ally to within a fairly short distance 
of the island, when two bullets crashed into the 
heads of the toiling men, who staggered, fell over- 
board dead, dragging the rope with them. A 
second later the subaltern and his orderly were 
both stretched flat on the raft, the former shot in 
the thigh, the latter through the right lung. An- 
other flare soared up, revealing to Platoon Sergeant 
Joe Crimps, as he stood knee-deep in mud on 
the shore waiting for his officer, the true state of 
affairs. Joe Crimps knew that the odds were ten 
to one that the Germans had seen nothing, but 
had merely got the wind up. He also knew that 
the longer the raft lay out in the open the greater 
chance there was of their seeing something; and 
that under that withering hail of lead every second 
might mean death to the two stricken men lying 
prone on the wet floor of the raft. He did not 
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hesitate for a second. Whether the Germans 
could see him or not, he took no chances. Plunging 
into the icy water, he crouched down, utterly sub- 
merged himself.save his head, and made for the 
derelict raft. Bullets whizzed all about him as he 
went. He reached it, seized it firmly and com- 
menced to drag it shorewards. It was a good 
weight, and the mud of the lake bottom caught 


tenaciously at his feet . . . he felt something like 
a red-hot bar of iron sear his shoulder . . . a fierce 
pain in his chest, stopping his breath, . . . he stag- 


gered on and drew the raft into safety among the 
- rushes just as a bullet caught him on the side of 
the head, and he pitched forward on his face in 
the mud at the feet of one of his sentries. 


At two o'clock that morning they laid Joe Crimps 
to rest in a narrow grave among the trees of the 
island, wrapped in his great-coat and with a water- 
proof sheet about his head and shoulders. By aid 
of another sheet they let him gently down into his 
last resting-place. Thorne, who had insisted on 
remaining despite his wound, stood supported by 
two men at the head of the grave. Those of the 
Island Trench garrison who were not on sentry 
duty stood clustered sorrowfully round it. It was 
raining heavily and was as black as pitch. The 
incessant-rattle and crack of rifle fire and the occa- 
sional roar of a bursting trench mortar drowned the 
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husky voice of the subaltern as he repeated rever- 
ently what he could remember of the burial service. 
The night wind howled weirdly with a wailing sough 
among the branches overhead . . . distant star- 
shells occasionally lit up the faces of the little 
group with a dim passing flicker. 

In subdued voices they repeated together the 
Lord’s Prayer. Accompanied by the sounds of 
death and hell let loose on the earth, symbolical 
of a great empire which has spurned the Cross and 
sold itself to the Devil, submerging the civilised 
world in a flood of lust and slaughter and agony, 
these simple soldiers breathed their prayer, probably 
entirely unconscious of the awful meaning and 
unutterable yearning of a world in tears, which 
throbbed in the words which fell from their lips: 

Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done in earth, as 
wt 1s 1n heaven. | 

In that little islet on a muddy lake, now in the 
hands of the German forces, Joe Crimps sleeps 
well. A rough wooden cross marks his resting- 
place. But it marks something far greater. It 
marks the grave of one who knew that the best 
thing that a man can do with his life is to give 
it up; and therefor it marks the site of one of 
these everlasting corner-stones which during the last 
two years have been laid down far and wide, and 
on which, for their foundations, shall one day rise 
from the darkness the mansions of the City of God. 
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XI 
THE DREAM PIPER 


Most things done on the impulse of the moment 
have big results. It is a fact which history fully 
bears out. On the impulse of the moment I decided 
to go to Lilacvale. It was a strange impulse, for I 
do not know a living soul in Lilacvale. I have 
never been there in my life, and I have never yet 
met any one who has. I am quite sane (at least 
my medical man says so) and I am not pursued by 
creditors—not more so than other people. Never- 
theless one night I decided to leave London and 
go to visit Lilacvale for no other reason, on my 
honour, than that in the latest edition of the News 
I learned from a small paragraph, wedged in between 
an advertisement for reducing corpulency in a 
fortnight and the startling announcement that all 
the world use Beecham’s Pills, that the Vicar of 
Lilacvale, who in his youth had been an intimate 
friend of Dickens and. Thackeray, had had the 
execrable taste to expire in his pulpit during evensong 
the previous Sunday at the advanced age of ninety 
years. | 
237 
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Now I did not know that vicar. Owing to the 
year of my birth, a circumstance over which I had 
no control, I never had the pleasure of even a nodding 
acquaintance with Dickens or Thackeray. I had 
never before been to Lilacvale—I have not been 
there even yet, as after events will show—yet I 
decided on the impulse to go there for no conceivable 
reason whatever. Simple people would say that 
it was the act of God. Wise people, very wise 
people, whose intellects are too big to trifle with 
such things as acts of God, would call it a coin- 
cidence. | 

Where Lilacvale is, what it is, what its inhabitants 
do and what they don’t do are details which don't 
affect this-tale. It only remains for me to say 
that to get there you start from Paddington, and 
to Paddington I rolled in a taxi on a bright July 
afternoon with an ancient portmanteau and a 
much more ancient bowler hat. The taxi got 
stuck in a block near the station, while the meter 
ticked up twopences in a most alarming manner. 
I had an altercation over the fare with the driver 
(I am a Scotsman), and flung myself, portmanteau — 
and bowler hat and all, into a third smoker just as 
the train was gliding from the platform. 

We swept through the sunlit country, past the 
great turreted mass of Windsor Castle, over the 
shimmering Thames, rattled in and out of Maiden- 
head, tore through a very English part of England, 
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among green, smiling valleys and little, sharp hills, 
and ultimately drew up at the big, noisy station 
where one changes for the local train which takes 
three hours to jog along to Lilacvale. I spent the 
hour and thirty minutes which I had to wait for my 
connection in reading a speech by Mr. Blankface, a 
Newcastle coal merchant, on what he would do if 
he were Admiral Jellicoe, and an article by Mr. 
Bottomley darkly portending a surprise in store for 
everybody whenever he chose to give it, and hinting 
vaguely at the terrible fate which the Cabinet might 
shortly meet at his hands; also a column and a 
quarter on the vital question as to whether women 
should wear trousers, and a letter to the Times by 
the Bishop of Barking on the revolting decadence of 
the Low Church Party. Thereafter I gazed vacantly 
at a poster which asked in flaring red letters the 
question “‘ Are we at War ? ”’ 

-Eventually the Lilacvale train consented to start 
and I dozed off in my corner, to be awakened an hour 
later by a terrific jar. and most shocking language 
from two of my five fellow-passengers. They were 
manifestly agricultural labourers, and seeing my 
eyes fixed sorrowfully upon them they explained that 
the train had run off the rails—hinc tlle lacryme. 
There were six of us in the compartment—my two 
labouring friends, an elderly gentleman with white 
side-whiskers, a fat farmer, a tall, dull man with a 
pasty face and a black Trilby hat, who might have 
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been either a commercial traveller or a dissenting 
minister, and myself. For the next forty minutes 
we exchanged ironical remarks and cheap sarcasm 
regarding railway companies, and compared them, 
like true Britons, to the Government; at the end 
of which period the guard came along the line and 
informed us that there was no chance of getting to 
Lilacvale that night, as this was the last train and 
Heaven alone knew when it would start again. The 
fat farmer, the elderly gentleman, the dissenter, and 
I lapsed into melancholy silence, and the two 
labourers broke into torrential and incoherent 
blasphemy. The dissenter meekly asked the guard 
where we were to go, and the guard’s answer was 
extremely vulgar and not at all enlightening. Five 
minutes later we dejectedly collected our belongings 
and climbed miserably down on to the six-foot way. 

The labourers said the nearest village was Eyreton- 
on-the-Marsh, and we made off in moody silence 
along the line, which seemed to stretch an intermin- 
able way ahead. The country-side lay soft in the 
glow of the evening sun, rich woods, trickling brooks, 
wide waving pasture. We trudged on, our feet hot 
and covered with blisters. My arm ached with the 
weight of that beastly portmanteau, and I began to 
stumble heavily over those infernal sleepers. At 
half-past six we staggered gratefully into Eyreton- 
on-the-Marsh. 

The village consists of a long, wide street with 
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quaint, low, red-tiled houses on either side, their 
roofs toned mellow with age and rich with moss and 
lichen. The setting sun touched them with tender 
lights of pearl and rose and silver, and cast long, 
restful shadows on the white, dusty road. There 
were several taverns with old-fashioned signboards 
of tarnished wrought iron and wood hanging out 
from the walls. Their names were more or less 
uninteresting. I liked one called ‘‘ The Green 
Knight ’’:- it reminded one dimly of medieval 
people, dames and seneschals and fair ladyes and all 
that sort of thing. Moreover it had clean white 
curtains on the parlour windows. I stopped there 
and dined on steak and fried potatoes and a bottle of © 
porter, and in the twilight strolled idly through the 
village and churchyard and examined the interior 
of the parish church. 

Fyreton-on-the-Marsh is a delightfully sleepy 
place. Nobody seems to do anything there. The 
only industry that appears to thrive is church 
building. Oliver Cromwell had occupied the place 
for a period and had left his hall-mark on it in the 
shape of a sharp and ineradicable spirit of non- 
conformity. All down the village street were 
hideously bare brick tabernacles that had somehow 
or other wedged themselves in among the lovely 
cottages: Baptist, Congregational, Wesleyan, Uni- 
tarian, and several others—they were all there. 
Almost opposite the Green Knight the grey, 

16 
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weatherbeaten parish church reared its square 
tower from among the crowded gravestones, proudly 
and with a patient dignity as if it could afford to 
wait until all the little sects which men so love to 
form had played themselves out, and spiritually 
annihilated each other like the cats of Kilkenny, and 
the weary wanderers retraced their steps to the 
mother from whose fold they had strayed. Its own 
interior bore the Cromwellian mark in its bare and 
bleak austerity. There were no candles on the 
altar, nothing in the building that could be con- 
strued into ritualism or Popery—or beauty, which 
to some people seems to be quite as bad. In the 
chancel lay the body of one of Cromwell’s lieutenants, 
sleeping his last sleep under a highly ornate 
sarcophagus like the dome of a small cathedral. 
Near-by was the rambling, ivy-covered rectory 
nestling in its rose gardens and embowered in great 
sheltering trees, where the incumbent spent his days 
of quiet ease and carried on—so the keeper of the 
Green Knight told me—a pamphlet controversy 
with the Bishop of Oxford. . 

Later, in the peace of the gloaming, I sat down on 
a bench outside the door of the inn. The street was 
very quiet: two old rustics were holding a laboured 
conversation, a dog was sniffing about, somewhere a 
child laughed in rippling peals. The little wind of 
evening, soft and almost imperceptible—that little 
wind which, I think, at nightfall escapes from the 
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gardens of bliss and steals down to earth to lay its 
hand of healing on the tired hearts of toilworn men— 
whispered among the branches of the great trees 
behind the humble tavern. The western sky, 
opalescent, radiant in beauty, was an enchanted riot 
of apocalyptic glory—long streamers of rose and 
onyx, jewelled cloud-flecks of pearl and crystal, 
lights of silver and crimson and gold. On the still 
air there hovered the purl of running water, singing 
its mysterious, incommunicable song of things that 
were, and things that are, and things that shall be 
for ever. The thousand inarticulate voices of sunset 
blended in one great river of harmony rising and 
falling in the deep silence, falling and rising, quiver- 
ing with the breath of immortality as they have 
done since the world began, and as they will do till 
the world itself be done. And even I, plain, matter- 
of-fact young subaltern on sick-leave, let my pipe 
go out, and closed my novel by Ian Hay, and felt 
that life is a very great thing; and found myself 
wondering who I am, and whence I came, and whither 
I am going ; and darkly knew I was not made to die. 

Opposite me there was a gate flanked by stone 
pillars; a wide avenue swept up from it and was 
lost to view as it turned in among high laurel hedges. 
Down this avenue came the man who was to tell me 
what I never knew before. He evidently came from 
a military convalescent home, for he wore the blue 
ward habit and had carpet slippers on his feet. 
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He had a soldier’s khaki peak cap and wore black 
goggles. From the way he guided himself by a stick 
with which he frequently tapped the ground I knew 
that he was blind. 

He came through the gate and crossed the road 
and made straight for the bench whereon I sat, 
and when he reached it he seemed to be aware of my 
_ presence. He stopped, saluted gravely, and said: 

“T hope, sir, that if I sit down here for a little 
while I shall not be disturbing you ? ”’ 

Now to be addressed like this in modern England, 
where Jack is popularly reputed among certain people 
to be every bit as good as his master, quite took me 
aback, and it was not for some seconds that I could 
collect my wits to warmly assure him that I should be 
glad of his company. He thanked me courteously 
and sat down, and we engaged in desultory con- 
versation. 

He had a curious habit of suddenly, every now 
and then, bending forward in a strange listening 
attitude, his head slightly bent to one side, as if 
trying to catch some distant sound. He did it so 
often that at last I asked him if he were listening 
for any special thing. He did not answer me at 
first, but remained thoughtful. Then he said: 

“From certain things you have said this evening, 
sir, I think you will understand me if I tell you what 
it is for which I listen . . . you may think it strange, 
but I am listening for the Dream Piper.” 
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I glanced at him covertly, and he did not look 
mad. 

“ Tell me all about your Dream Piper,” I said as 
softly and gently as I could, for I felt that to him 
this subject was a sacred thing. ‘‘ That is, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“No,” he replied slowly, “ I don’t think I mind 
telling you, sir; for, as I said before, I think you will 
understand... .” 

‘IT am a Scotsman,” I said encouragingly. 

‘*T know that,” he answered with a smile; “‘ what 
you said a short while ago about the sunset was 
either Scots or Irish—and your = proclaims 
you not Irish.” 

Not knowing whether to take this as a compli- 
ment or the reverse, I wisely held my peace. 

‘My name is Michael Blood,’ he continued after 
a while, and waited as if expectant of some remark 
from me; but I made none. It was a revolting 
name, yet I could see no earthly reason why he 
should not be called Michael Blood. 

“TI have heard the Dream Piper from my child- 
hood,” he went on in his deep, musical voice. “I 
used to hear him at school. He seems to play at 
odd moments, and when he plays he makes me 
follow him. I cannot explain it—I just have to go. 
At work or play, in moments of joy or sorrow, in- 
doors or outside, when his music falls on my ears 
I must leave whatever I am doing and go after him, 
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following, following—and I have never found him 
yet. People think me mad. They have always 
thought me mad. I remember at my confirmation 
_ that I was kneeling before the Bishop and he was 
about to lay his hands on my head, when, as soon 
as he began ‘ Defend, O Lord, this Thy child,’ I 
suddenly heard the music of the Dream Piper. He 
was calling, calling, calling me to come, and nothing 
seemed to matter but that I should go after him and 
seek him anywhere, everywhere, I remember the 
Bishop’s amazed face and the horror-stricken looks 
of the congregation as I rose from my knees and 
rushed down the aisle out of the church. But the 
wild, strange music was sounding in my brain and I 
longed to learn the meaning of its sweet, sad song. 
I went for miles that day, and sometimes the Piper 
seemed so very near that I thought that I must 
surely see him, and then all at once by a shady 
waterfall in a dark, thick wood the music ceased, and 
it was late at night before I got home. They 
wouldn’t believe me when I tried to tell them, and 
my father thrashed me before I went to bed. That 
was but one of many occasions, and gradually, from 
thinking me idle and wicked, people grew to regard 
me as somewhat mad. | 

‘“* When I was fifteen my father, who was a baker 
in my native village, apprenticed me to a lawyer in 
the neighbouring county town. I did quite well for 
a bit, and my employer was pleased with me and 
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encouraged me with promises of increased salary 
and promotion. I had not heard the Dream Piper 
for a year, and had begun to think he had gone for 
ever. Then one day it all happened again. I had 
been sent out on important business to the County 
Court, when, on my way there, I began to hear some 
one playing softly, very softly. I stopped to listen. 
Gradually the notes grew louder and more clear. 
My heart leaped. It was the Dream Piper. I cared 
nothing for the Courts, I gave not one thought to 
the confusion and trouble my non-appearance would 
evoke—lI simply had to follow, for my will was not my 
own. And followI did. It wasa hot summer day, 
and I hurried on over fields and brooks, past farm- 
houses and red-roofed mills, through shady woods 
and among green, verdant coombes, the music ever 
sounding before me, elusive and mysterious, as if 
from the reeds of some unseen pipes, charming my 
mind and encircling my heart with unbreakable 
cords of gold. Toward evening I grew weary. I 
was far from home among unknown surroundings, 
and my feet were hot and tired. Yet I struggled 
on, for I still heard the Dream Piper a little ahead 
and I seemed to be gaining on him. I followed 
him at last into a thick copse cut by a deep gorge 
through which trickled and sparkled a silver rivu- 
let, which in winter must be a roaring torrent. On 
and on I went till at last I rounded a great boulder, 
the strains so loud and near that I expected at last 
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to see what I had so long been seeking. But I found 
myself alone in a grassy hollow round which the tiny 
brook circled sweetly. Through the heavy-leafed 
branches the westering sun fell on the mossy ground 
in shafts of glory; the air was throbbing with the 
evening melodies of birds; the whole wood was 
etherealised by the quivering, luminous sheen of 
woodland twilight. And the music had ceased. Yet 
something seemed to tell me that I had been nearer 
the Dream Piper than ever I had been before, and 
gave me fresh hope that one day I would see him 
face to face and learn the meaning of his immortal 
song. | 

‘“* When next day I turned up at the office I was 
not asked for explanations: I was curtly dismissed. 

‘The Dream Piper came to me more frequently 
after that for two years, during which I could settle 
to no continuous work. Then my father died sud- 
denly, and after the funeral the Piper called me and 
led me into the country solitudes with notes of such 
comfort that I did not grieve for my father, for the 
Piper seemed to know that all was well. A month 
later my mother followed my father, and I was alone 
in the world. But no words of mine can express 
how the poignancy was taken from my sorrow, how 
the horror of death was banished, how the gloom of 
the grave was dispelled, by the sweet, thrilling 
strains of the Dream Piper as he called me day after 
day until I had learned all that he had to tell, and 
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~ knew that life is an uncreated thing, and is co- 
existent with Him who ts life, and is not interrupted 
but is unquenchable, and that Time is not, and never 
was, and never will be. He taught me to under- 
stand more clearly the voices of the things that 
matter—sunsets, and mountains with the cloud 
shadows running over them, and flowers, and water, 
and sunlight in the woods, and the moon shining 
behind the big dark clouds, touching their ragged 
edges with silver and telling that be they ever so 
black their other side is facing the light . . . these. 
dear, faithful friends who never change with the 
changes of the passing years, but whose love and 
sympathy remain eternally the same. And when 
_ my soul was in tune with his divine harmony (which 
may perhaps be but an echo of the harmony of life 
in all creation, interpreted in a certain way to an 
individual soul—I do not know) he disappeared 
and I did not hear him again. 

“At the age of eighteen [ enlisted in the Army. 
I was in Egypt and India with my regiment, and 
during the space of four years I only heard the 
Dream Piper three times. Once he called me from 
a full-dress parade, another time from the barracks 
at night, and on the third occasion when I was 
orderly corporal. Each time I was convicted on 
charges which were to me preposterous, and in the 
last instance was reduced to the ranks and lost 
the two stripes of which I was exceedingly proud.” 
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At this point he stopped and assumed that curious 
listening attitude which I had noticed before. For 
five minutes he remained thus, his face strained and 
intent, then he sat back with a half-smothered sigh. 

The man made a curious impression upon me. He 
never halted for a word. His utterance was clear 
and flowed pure like a running stream. He told his 
story with a great restraint and with a power of | 
sincerity and a strange spirituality, so that I listened 
to him like a man half hypnotised. 

From the grey parish church the echo of boys’ 
voices and the deep notes of the organ floated on 
the evening air. It was evidently a choir practice. 
The blind man listened to the sweet strains, softened 
by distance, for a few minutes, then continued his 
narrative. | | 

“Tam perfectly aware,” he proceeded, “ that your 
own personal conviction is that this what most 
people would term haunting illusion could be ren- 
dered abortive by a strong exercise of will power ; 
that my surrendering to it is but a sign of mental 
weakness on my part, or indeed of a mental want. 
I know enough of the strength of my own character 
to be able to refute the former accusation; the 
latter I of course cannot dogmatise upon. No man 
can be the judge of his own brain's stability. But I 
do not think I am mad. There are no other signs 
whatever to encourage me to consider the supposi- 
tion. But whatever it be, the music of the Dream 
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Piper is irresistible. I must follow, and no power 
on earth could hold me back when once he comes 
near me. I am convinced that no prison cell could 
contain me if he cameand played beneath my window. 
I should get out somehow. There is something in 
the music that I cannot understand—there seems 
to be a great secret, a profound truth, a germ of ever- 
lasting life at the core and heart of what he plays. 
I but dimly comprehend it, but he seems to tell me 
that, if I am patient and will wait, some day I 
shall understand all. All music represents to the 
hearer a certain idea—there is the idea of Wagner, 
the idea of Beethoven, the idea of Chopin, the idea 
of Bach. Yet these, though different, are not 
separate ideas—they are but interpretations of the 
one Idea, which inspires and flows through and co- 
ordinates all the multifarious phases of Art and 
renders it one comprehensive whole. Now the 
music of the Dream Piper seems to be the voice of 
the Ultimate Idea, though how, or why, or what it is 
I cannot now even darkly grasp. I shall know 
eventually—I am sure of that. 

“ But some things the Dream Piper tells me I 
already understand. He tells me that if cosmic law 
is based on logical principle, then memory and 
affection are indestructible and that personality per- 
sists beyond what men call bodily death. He tells 
“me that we mortals are so very much greater than 
we know, that we are in reality the necessary com- 
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ponent parts of the one Spirit which is undying, that 
we exist in and make up the Divine Thought. And 
that is a great and wonderful thing. He early 
taught me how vain are the anxieties and worries 
and fretfulness that so constantly assail us, that 
everything that happens in this wide and beautiful 
world is for the good which awaits the world’s final 
end. By what he told me long ago I know that 
even this bloody war which has stricken the civilised 
earth dumb with grief and scalded millions of 
innocent eyes with the blinding tears of the agony 
of unutterable sorrow, that has sent forth to be 
slaughtered for that in which they had no part 
countless thousands of the finest, the bravest, the 
best—that all this is hastening the coming of that 
kingdom which is righteousness and joy and peace. 
He tells me, too, that over all the universe there is 
a Perfect Understanding which governs in justice 
and in goodness, that whatever comes to pass comes 
with the cognisance and acquiescence of a Mind 
which made all, overrules all, cares for all. He tells 
me in such convincing words that He who is all Law 
and all Love will supply my necessities so long as 
I shall need them; and when I require them no 
more it is not that He will forget me, for it will be 
then that He will let me see and know the Dream 
Piper who has been His messenger, and he will 
gently lead me—whither ? I do not know. I only 
know that when at last I learn the hidden meaning 
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of his song and know the Dream Piper who he is, 
there can be no fear in the way in which he will lead 
me, no restless thoughts, no pain, no terror—nothing 
but calm and tranquillity and happiness. Nothing can 
lurk in that road to do me hurt, for the Piper will lead 
me forth to nothing that Ineed fear. He hasalways 
known me, he knows all I am, all I have been, all 
that I have wished to be and to which I have never 
attained ; and when the time comes for him to reveal 
himself he will take me where I will be made all that 
IT should be, and in the fulness of divine life I shall 
learn his great secret which on earth I have never 
been able to unravel. Dust must return unto dust, 
but equally shall spirit return unto spirit.” 

He stopped for a moment to intently listen once 
more, and I marvelled at the man whose name was 
Michael Blood. Heappeared to hear nothing, for he 
passed his hand somewhat wearily across his fore- 
head and leaned back. 

“Shortly after the outbreak of war,’ he con- 
tinued “but do I bore you, sir ? ”’ 

I assured him of my deep interest and sympathy, 
and he proceeded with his story. | 

“‘ Shortly after the outbreak of war my regiment 
was ordered home from India. We camped at 
Winchester all November and December, losing 
many men from pneumonia owing to the dreadful 
weather and the change of climate, and on the first 
day of the new year we sailed for France. We 
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went straight to the St. Eloi sector of the line and 
remained there for three weary, terrible months. 
St. Eloi was a horrible place.” 

‘“‘T know,’ I said warmly, “ I’ve been there.” 

‘“ Ah, then you will understand all about it,” he 
said. And for a few minutes we conversed about 
St. Eloi, Trench 21, the Bus House, the Crimea 
Trench, Voormezeele, and all the other well-known 
environments. 

“In March we went to Ypres. Things there 
at first were different and it was a welcome change. 
Ypres, though battered, was still good to live in. 
The Cathedral and Cloth Hall were in ruins, all 
over the city smashed tenements and gutted houses 
testified to what had happened during the great 
bombardment six months before; intermittent shell- 
ing served to remind us that despite the clear spring 
sunshine smiling on red roofs, green shutters, and 
snow-white walls, despite the bright, gay shops and 
comfortable cafés and estaminets, the throngs of 
civilians going carelessly about their daily work, 
we were at war, and the enemy were being held at 
bay not three miles to the east. Yet we had a 
happy time in Ypres, and its memories are very 
sweet. We dug trenches during the clear, starlit 
nights in absolute cover and safety, and during the 
bright, crisp days we loafed about the picturesque 
streets, visited the baths, and revelled in the 
deliciousness of continental cooking. Some regi- 
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ments suffered badly from the intermittent shelling, 
but we only once knew its effect, and very lightly. 
A group of four shrapnel burst in the Grand Place 
one forenoon and shattered one of our transport 
wagons into matchwood, killing two men. Never- 
theless one fact was always obvious. The Germans 
could blow Ypres into smithereens at any moment 
they chose, and at the end of April they did choose. 
Everybody knows about that now; how they 
bombarded it with a devilish fury for long terrible 
days; how the walls crumbled and fell, and beauti- 
ful Ypres blazed for a week till it was but a heap of 
charred and smouldering ruins; how the Belgians 
who had clung to their homes to the last fled panic- 
stricken from the merciless torrent of shells, rescuing 
nothing, but vainly seeking if haply they might 
save their lives alone; how women and children 
and men young and old were stricken by the road- 
side as they fled in the night, their flaming city 
-behind them, and the thunder and shriek of battle 
all about them, and were shattered and torn by 
the great tearing lumps of metal which beat down 
on them, and left to die where they fell with none 
to bind up their gaping wounds, their moaning 
drowned in the hellish noise; how against the thin 
British line at Hooge the Germans hurled the might 
of their armies to no purpose; how the chivalry, 
the devotion, the loyalty of a handful of men saved 
the line and once more blocked the road to Calais. 
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“ But I was not there then, for on Easter Day 
I heard the Dream Piper and lost my sight... . 

“‘T had not heard him since I came to France. I 
used to wonder what I should do if he called me, 
and knew that I would have to follow. Where 
would it be? I wondered if he would call me 
from the trenches over the parapet and into. the 
open to my death? One never knew. Yet it 
would be all right if I followed him, I knew that. 
Or young or old, what mattered it at all? Or life 
or death, what mattered it at all? Nothing 
mattered but to follow the Dream Piper. And one 
thing I knew as a certainty, wherever or whenever 
he called me, it would be forward—for he would 
never make me turn my back to the enemy. 

“On Easter Sunday we were at rest in Ypres, 


and the colonel had ordered a church-parade. It © 


was held in what had been a roller-skating rink, now 
dismantled. It was a gaudy tinselled place, and 
the far end was completely occupied by an immense 
garishly painted musical instrument: it looked 
like, and probably was, some sort of harsh-voiced 
mechanical organ. The building looked on to a 
large area of waste ground along one side of which 
ran the great dark mass of the Cavalry. Barracks. 
It was a curious place to hold a service in, but 
one learns not to be particular over trifles out there. 


_ We sang our Easter hymns and the padre preached 


and prayed, and we all felt the better for it. We 
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_ were just at the last verse of the last hymn before 
the benediction, when some shells began to drop 
in the waste ground. Suddenly their range seemed 
to alter, and as the padre raised his hand to bless 
us two struck the building, doing nobody any harm, 
and one burst in the street just outside. It was 
that shell that did the mischief. 

“The skating rink was none too big, and the 
battalion crammed it out, so that a few had to 
stand on the steps leading from the door into the 
street, of whom I was one. Now just across the 
road, under a tree at the edge of the waste ground, 
a little group of four small Belgian children had 
sat during the service, showing much pleasure and 
childish delight at the solemn strains of the hymns 
which floated out of the open door on the clear 
morning air. Two boys and two girls there were, 
such sweet, happy youngsters. And that shell 
which burst in the street killed the two girls and 
one of the boys and mangled the other boy so badly 
that the poor little chap died in five minutes. 
Some of us rushed over to them. It was a ghastly 
sight . . . one of the girls was unrecognisable, and 
the other was badly knocked about. The boy had 
been killed by a piece in the side of his head. The 
second girl lay beside the boy who was wounded, 
and he cried out in his pain that she was his sister. 
She lay, poor little thing, her blue eyes staring 
up to heaven, her dark hair thrown back from her 
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winsome, tiny face, her mouth opened in laughter 
just as when she had been struck, her grimy, elfish 
hands stretched by her side. Her brother was 
delirious and called on her to speak to him. He 
seized her cold hand and asked her wildly why she 
didn’t answer. Then he gave a cry and mercifully 
was delivered from his sufferings by death. It was 
‘awful. Strong men were shaking like leaves in a 
breeze, and unwonted tears were running down 
hardened faces. We all bared our heads and the 


padre said a few words of prayer. . . . Some words 
he uttered seemed to pierce my brain for some 
reason or other... .‘ He isnot here: He is risen! ’ 


I say they pierced my brain as he uttered them; 
and even as they were spoken, wild and joyful 
on my ears there fell the music of the Dream Piper, 
and for the first time in my life I felt that I was 
right on the threshold of discovering him and his 
secret. But he did not seem to want me to follow, 
for just then a shell exploded which killed three 
of us, wounded the padre, and struck me blind... . 

“ There is little more to tell. I have recovered 
my health and strength, but my eyesight is irre- 
coverable. I don’t much mind. [I am _ quite 
happy. Others have fared far worse. I have been 
for some time at the convalescent home up there, 
and though I have never heard the Dream Piper 
again, sometimes in the night I think I have heard 
him playing somewhere far away, too far for me 
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to know where he is, or to follow him. But I know 
—how, I cannot tell—that he will come for me 
soon, and that I am very near his secret now, and 
that its revelation will not be very long delayed 
to me. That is what makes me so happy. I feel 
that the loss of my sight is another step towards 
knowledge of it all, and nothing, not life itself, is 
comparable to that.” 

The deep tones of the parish church clock chimed 
out nine o'clock. The last rays of the sun’s glory 
fell on the venerable building caressingly and gently 
with an amber radiance, falling lightly on the 
mossy mounds and lichen-covered tombstones in 
the churchyard beneath. The village street was 
quite deserted now. Everything was very still. 
The organ was sounding, and on the intense quiet of 
the twilight we heard the oe voices singing in 
the church : 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide! 


They sang the hymn to the end as we sat in 
silence, spellbound by the spirit of beauty which 
seemed to encircle the world in eternal loving arms. 
Then silence reigned. A door opened in the church 
and there was a patter of children’s feet on the 
gravel of the churchyard path and their noisy 
voices raised in shrill good nights. . . . I saw the 
white-haired rector come out accompanied by a 
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younger man, presumably the organist, and the 
two disappeared by a side gate into the gardens of 
the rectory. . . . Somewhere an owl hooted . . . the 
glow on the church grew pale and yet more pale 
. .. then the walls became grey and cold. 

We sat on in silence. The church clock chimed, 
my companion rose. He held out his hand. 

‘“‘ T have to be in by the half-hour,” hé explained, 
“Good night. I am glad we met, sir... and you 
have been very patient,’ he added with a smile. 

I was going to speak, when all at once he began 
to listen in that curious attitude of his. In a few 
seconds his face became suffused with a strange 
light and he began to quiver. 

“The Dream Piper!’ he whispered excitedly, — 
“the Dream Piper! I hear him....I hear him.... 
He is calling me, calling me, calling me, and I 
must follow... .” 

He abruptly left me and hastened down the 
street at a quick pace. He did not tap any more 
with his stick: despite his blindness he seemed 
to need no guide, as if somebody was leading him 
surely and unfalteringly. . . . He disappeared round 
a distant corner and I never saw him again. 

I sat down to collect my thoughts, and lit my 
pipe. The man’s words, wild and fantastic as 
they might appear, had nevertheless moved me 
deeply. The hour we had spent together seemed 
to have created a new atmosphere about me, and 
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every thing—the drowsy village, the old grey church, 
the taverns with their signboards, the little shop 
on the other side of the street with its cardboard 
advertisement for Bird’s Custard Powder, every- 
thing seemed to have a new significance and life 
all at once appeared to be a very great and beautiful 
thing with a meaning for all to understand. Strange 
emotions chased each other through my heart, 
unknown thoughts and visions flashed kaleidoscopic- 
ally over my brain. It was one of those moments 
when the Borderland seems very near. 

They come to all of us, these moments, these 
sparkles of eternity. Accidentally if may be 
that they come and at unexpected, incongruous 
moments; sometimes in joy and sometimes in 
sorrow, sometimes in laughter and sometimes in 
tears, sometimes when the heart is full and some- 
times when the mind is stagnant: but when they 
do come each and all of us like Jacob of old may 
see, albeit though only perchance in dreams, a 
ladder whereon we may climb which is builded 
and reared upon this inexplicable world of weary- 
ing contradictions, which reaches higher and farther 
than we know, and whose topmost rung is very 
near the gates of heaven. 


You may possibly think that this is all, but there 
is more. The next morning at breakfast I heard 
about what the rustics called the tragedy, and on 
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hearing it I returned to London without delay. 
Lilacvale was all forgotten and has been forgotten 
ever since. I had to get back. When one experi- 
ences great emotion, the craving of the heart is 
to be alone amid familiar surroundings, even 
although the haven of refuge be a sitting-room in 
Jermyn Street and the familiar objects a broken 
pipe-rack and the round, expressionless face of a 
Persian cat. So back I went from Eyreton-on-the- 
Marsh. 

That night I read all about it in the evening 
papers (it was all told in about eight lines), how at 
Eyreton-on-the-Marsh the previous evening a patient 
- named Michael Blood in the Military Convalescent 
Home had not come in at the appointed hour, and 
on being searched for had been discovered drowned 
in a small lake about two miles away. Circum- 
stances pointed to it being suicide during temporary 
insanity. Then followed a short history of Private 
Michael Blood. But there was one thing not said 
which I alone knew—he had followed and found 
the Dream Piper, and had learned the meaning of 
the music which he made. 

At the Coroner’s inquest the time occupied was 
short. The jury was unanimous—" suicide during 
temporary insanity.” The latter clause is doubtless 
always put in from the kindness of their hearts so 
that the dead may be buried with the rites of the 
Church ; which institution, in the generous manner 
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in which it so frequently interprets the spirit of its 
Master, grandly refuses to sanctify the last rest of 
any who lay violent hands upon themselves being 
of a sound mind. It seems to forget that the less 
mercy shown to a poor wretch by his fellows, the 
more he may reasonably expect to receive from his 
God. 

And here ends the story of Michael Blood. You 
may, as I do, occasionally wonder who was really 
temporarily insane—the man who followed where 
the Dream Piper led, or the jury of local wiseacres 
who passed the verdict ? 
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EVERY tourist knows Edinburgh—or thinks he does. 
The modern Athens does a roaring trade in tourists ; 
curious people from all quarters of the earth, who 
creep about with guide-books, seeing everything 
and paying for nothing. If they are Americans 
they stay in the largest and most luxurious hotels, 
swear at the food at every meal, and leave taking 
ostentatious care not to tip the waiters. If they 
are foreigners they knowingly go to a second-rate 
hotel where tipping is prohibited. If they are 
middle-class English they rejoice in local hydro- 
pathics—green plush armchairs, whist and recita- 
tions after seven o'clock dinner, and prayers punctu- 
ally at ten. | 

But the tourists don’t know Edinburgh. Neither 
for that matter of it do the vast majority of the 
people of Edinburgh themselves. I once knew a 
lady who had stayed a year in Rome. I asked what 


had impressed her most. She said it had such a 
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horrible railway station. You may be a mighty 
traveller and have trotted round the globe half a 
dozen times without having ever seen a single Euro- 
pean capital. In other words you may know Prince's 
Street and the Castle Rock, St. Giles’ Cathedral and 
Parliament House, Holyrood Palace and the Univer- 
sity, the National Monument and the Scottish 


Academy—but if you don’t know Peter’s Lane in 


the Grassmarket, and if you don’t know Caledon 
Street, you may rest assured that you don’t know 
Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, for all her smiling beauty, has, so 


- - some people will tell you, some of the filthiest slums 


in Europe. Certain quarters of the Grassmarket 
do their best to enable her to top the list. Peter’s 
Lane holds the palm. It is a narrow, feetid street, 
more a close than a street, running off the Grass- 
market, a warren of human riff-raff, of the refuse 
and scum of humanity. Where such people come 
from or how they live is a mystery. The squalor 
and reeking stench of the dark closes, the wizened 
faces and blasphemy of little children—God ! what 
children !—playing half-naked in the foul gutters, the 
badly cobbled street, always littered with refuse, the 
blackguardly-looking men, and low, slatternly women, 
the sin, the degradation, the utter hopelessness— 
it all tends to form Peter’s Lane into as wretched a 
locality as you could find in the three Kingdoms. 
Peter’s Lane derives its name from a weather- 
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bleached signboard fixed at the junction of the 
street with the Grassmarket. If your eyes are good 
you can discern on the board a hand pointing up 
the Lane and the words “ To the Parish Church of 
S. Peter in the Grassmarket.” Follow the Lane— 
if you have the nerve, and if it is daylight—round 
the corner at the top, and you will see the church, 
a miserable-looking building, bedraggled and melan- 
choly, for all the world as if it were tired of its 
dreary, thankless task of trying to preach immortality 
in Peter’s Lane. It is of a dingy stone, and archi- 
tecturally might be described as having four walls 
and a roof. The door is always open. There is 
something pathetically ironical in that—the church 
door standing open in Peter’s Lane. Inside, the 
place is dim—not with stained glass, but because 
the great, gaunt windows are built up on all sides 
with tenements. It is like a big, empty barn, and 
so dusty. At the far end is an unostentatious 
chancel containing a pulpit with faded red trappings, 
a harmonium, a deal lectern, some stalls of cheap 
wood, and the Communion Table, decked with a 
faded crimson cloth with tarnished gold embroidery. 
The same atmosphere of hopelessness dwells even 
here. On Sundays they have some flowers on the 
Communion Table—they can’t afford to have them 
all the week. These flowers are about the one and 
only sign in Peter’s Lane that God lives. 

This was the church where Patrick MacDonald 
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- had laboured for four-and-forty years. Every day 
he visited his slum parish to see the sick or the 
fallen, to attend to his Recreation Halls and Reading 
Rooms, to keep his eye on the hundred-and-one 
things by which he strove to keep their souls from 
the grip of the devil. For four-and-forty years he 
had done it, and now it was beginning to tell. His 
hair was white and his step had lost its spring. The 
once handsome aristocratic face was lined, so heavily 
lined and furrowed; the eyes which once were piercing 
as rapiers, steel-grey, sterling eyes, were growing 
dim and weary. Patrick MacDonald was getting 
tired. Yet his spirit had never failed, and still 
the interest in his squalid, thankless work never 
flagged, though other men’s hearts would have 
broken years before. The results of his labours 
may not have been very patent to the eye—but a 
man like Patrick MacDonald does not labour in a 
slum living for four-and-forty years without creating 
an atmosphere, if doing nothing else. And there is 
more honour in doing that than in being called the 
Pope of Rome. 

Fach afternoon he went home to his rooms for 
his tea. His route was never varied. He climbed 
up from the depths of the Grassmarket, turned into 
George IV Bridge, occasionally lingering at the 
second-hand bookstalls, and then up the High 
Street to the Castle ramparts. As afternoon suc- 
ceeded afternoon, regularly as St. Giles pealed the 
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hour of five, old Patrick MacDonald stood on the 
Castle ramparts gazing northwards where the dim 
blue outline of the distant mountain barriers spoke 
of the land of his birth, the land of his dreams. He 
would lift his hat and let the breezes play with his 
silver locks. A veritable king he looked. He was 
the last of a mighty race —a race which had made 
monarchs in Scotland and had broken them at 
pleasure, which only a century and a half ago had 
swept from its Highland fastnesses and shaken a 
dynasty on its tottering foundations, a race at the 
mention of whose battle-cry potentates of old had 
cowed and trembled. Patrick MacDonald was their 
last representative, the incumbent of a slum living 
at two hundred a year. In him the old House 
had found its death. Between you and me it might 
have died a great deal worse. 

These few minutes on the Castle Rock were to 
Patrick MacDonald the sweetest moments in life. 
His heart went from him far away over the distant 
hills to where his young wife was sleeping with the 
dust of his people in the shadow of a ruined keep 
on a little islet of a silent loch among the mountains. 
He would stretch forth his arms to her who had been 
dead these forty years and more, and would smile 
as he seemed to hear her voice on the wind, telling 
him to be patient and to trust. And he would turn 
and walk down to Prince’s Street towards his lonely 
rooms with a great peace in his heart. It would 
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not be long before he joined her, and they would 
take him from his slum mission away northward to 
rest beside her in that beloved land of old romance 
of pride and chivalry, of devotion and loyalty to a 
great lost cause, to which Scotland still looks back 
with a yearning, sorrowful love. 

Patrick MacDonald had his rooms in Caledon 
Street, a gloomy, dingy, shabby street, characteristic 
of certain parts of Edinburgh. The houses are 
high, bleak, dreary : the interiors are like sepulchres. 
That anyone lives in such a place is positive proof 
that neither he nor she believes in any theory of 
reincarnation upon this planet. Nobody who had 
lived their life in Caledon Street could have stood a 
second dose of it. It is cold and gloomy—horribly 
gloomy. Sunbeams never seem to be able to force 
their way into its dark recesses. The winds sweep 
its badly kept, dusty pavements like a scourge. 
Grimy windows hint at red curtains behind, horse- 
hair armchairs and coloured antimacassars. When 
one looks at them one thinks involuntarily of gaudy 
clocks under glass protectors and cases of multi- 
coloured stuffed birds. The whole place is dead. 
It belongs to a bygone age. 

Here dwelt old Patrick MacDonald, though in his 
veins ran royal blood. That and his poverty were 
the reasons why he stayed in Caledon Street. They 
were all huddled there, these of his world. Scions 
of ancient families driven by poverty from the old 
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paths of life, devotees of the old professions too 
proud to leave the ways their fathers walked in and 
too poor to have even a fighting chance, young 
men of the kind of ability the world has no use 
for seeing visions, and old men whom life had proved 
too much for, dreaming dreams—they all seemed 
to congregate in Caledon Street, and there, driven 
at last to bay by circumstances, shoulder to shoulder 
upheld the banners of a dying and vanishing race, 
It is a street of dead men’s bones: a thoroughfare 
of shades in a city of outlived ideals. 

In a flat two stories up Patrick MacDonald had 
his abode. Above him lived a penniless advocate 
and a meek and inoffensive parson, an unbeneficed 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland who had never 
got a living because he was popularly suspected of 
having Popish ideas. Although in the dim past his 
ancestors had helped to establish the Church, it yet 
had no place to give to their descendant. On the 
floor below resided two old ladies, whose great- 
grandfather because of his loyalty to Prince Charles 
Stuart had lost both an earldom and his head. 

The minister was alone in the world. He had 
outlived his friends and he did not seem to care to 
make new ones. It wasn’t worth while, he would 
say, for all the time. So he lived for his work, and 
each day after his tea he wended his way back to 
Peter's Lane and spent the evening at his Boys’ 
Club, playing games and reading the papers. About 
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nine o’clock he returned to his shabby lodgings, ate 
a frugal supper, read for an hour or two as he smoked 
his pipe—his only luxury—and went to bed. 

Wee Jock was his special care. He had rescued 
him five years before, after he had been discharged 
from prison where his back had made acquaintance 
with the birch-rod. Jock was a desperate little 
ruffian when MacDonald first took him in hand, 
orphaned, dirty, dishonest, and vicious. He by no 
means appreciated the minister’s interest in him. 
He had been the acknowledged head of a band of 
guttersnipe desperadoes, and the new life in no way 
compensated for the old. MacDonald got him into 
situation after situation, and Jock was as promptly 
ejected, either for petty theft or for absolute useless- 
ness. At last he was imprisoned, and Patrick 
MacDonald, though much inclined to pay his fine, 
desisted, hoping that the cell discipline would have 
its own good effect. For two years after that he 
never saw the boy. Then one evening he appeared 
at Caledon Street. He had been all over the world 
before the mast ; America, Japan, India, Australia 
had all been visited in turn. He wasn’t much 
changed—his form was still diminutive, his chest 
narrow, his cheeks pale and fallen-in. He had just 
got home on the outbreak of war and he had been 
three times rejected by the medical authorities. 
Could Mr. MacDonald do anything for him? The boy 
was wildly excited. He wanted to be a “ sojer ’’— 
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he'd give anything to be a “ sojer’’—could the 
minister help him? He stood in the shabby sitting- 
room and nervously fingered his greasy cap. 

It was the first time that Patrick MacDonald had 
ever seen the boy enthusiastic about anything. | 

The next day Patrick Macdonald went with Jock 
to the Recruiting Booth near Peter’s Lane. The 
medical officer ordered Jock to strip; pummelled 
_ his chest, stuck a stethoscope all over him, made him 
say “‘ Ah,” and “Oh,” and several other cryptic 
sounds, and finally ended by making him repeatedly 
pronounce the words “ ninety-nine.’ Jock endured 
all these strange things with a derisive resignation. 
When it was all over he heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Step outside a moment,” said the doctor to 
Jock. 

‘““Can’t you pass him ?”’ inquired MacDonald. 

“No go,’ replied the doctor briskly, ‘“‘ I’m sorry.” 

He lit a cigarette. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he continued, blowing 
clouds of smoke from his thin, determined-looking 
lips, ‘‘ if half these poor devils that come here could 
only get three or four months’ holidays in some 
bracing place, with complete rest and plenty of good 
nourishing food, then they could be passed O.K., 
even if they weren't completely fit. The military 
training would put ‘em all right. But to pass ‘em 
as they are simply means a breakdown after a few 
- weeks, hospital, discharge, and all the rest of it. 
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Take the case of that kid you just brought in; I 
couldn’t honestly pass him ashe is. It’s unfortunate, 
but it can’t be helped. You can’t expect to find 
many Samsons among the youth of Peter’s Lane.” 

A year later that doctor’s views were very much 
moderated, and his successor in the Recruiting Booth, 
owing to the exigencies of Service, passed many a 
man.into the ranks from Peter’s Lane who was by 
no manner of means a Samson. And the curious 
thing was that the severities of military traiming 
didn’t necessitate their retiral to hospital, but turned 
the vast majority of them into strapping, splendid 
men. But on the outbreak of war it was “‘ Business 
as Usual” and “‘ Peace in Six Months” and whole- 
sale rejections at Recruiting Offices and no necessity 
for any anxiety. 

The minister stood in thoughtful silence for a 
while after the medical man had given his verdict. 

“Pity the poor fellow couldn’t get a holiday,”’ 
said MacDonald slowly, watching the doctor’s 
face, ‘“‘ Speyside would soon make him fit to. be 
passed.” 

“It would,” laughed the doctor, as he signed to 
his attendant to bring in the next man; “ but 
Speyside’s not for guttersnipes. Good morning, 
sir.” : 

Jock took the blow in miserable silence. He 
accompanied the minister up to the Recreation Hall 
and left him at the door. Patrick MacDonald was 
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thinking deeply. He looked up as the ey turned 
dejectedly away. | 
“* Jock,” he called, ‘“‘ come to Caledon Street to- 
night, I may have something important to tell you.” 
Wee Jock muttered something in reply and 
slouched off dismally down the street. 


Il. 


That evening, arrayed in his old shabby red 
dressing-gown, Patrick MacDonald sat for a long 
time before his little desk. He made long and 
elaborate arithmetical calculations. He was ab- 
sorbed in them when Jock presented himself. For 
ten minutes Macdonald continued, then drew a line 
triumphantly across a page and leaned back in his 
chair. 

-—** We'll do it, Jock,’”’ he almost shouted. Then 
he smiled. When Patrick MacDonald smiled he 
had the face of an angel. “ We'll do it, lad.”’ 

‘Dae -whit ?”’ inquired Wee Jock sulkily; the 
morning’s disappointment still sat heavily upon 
him. 

** What would you like best in the world, Jock ? ” 
said MacDonald, provocatively rubbing his thin 
hands. ‘‘Eh? Can you answer me that? ” 

‘To bea sojer,” spasmodically blurted Jock... 
‘a guid sojer,”’ he added, colouring slightly. 

‘“‘ And a soldier you'll be, Jock,” cried the minister, 
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jumping up from his chair. “ I’ve figured it all out, 
my lad, and we'll manage it. . . . Now listen to 
me.” 

To Jock’s astonished ears he unfolded his plan. 
The boy’s eyes grew wider and wider as he listened. 
When the old man finished his recital the urchin 
spoke firmly. 

‘“T canna dae't.” 

“Why not, lad? ”’ 

Jock was silent. He stared intently at his hob- 
nailed boots. | : 

“Why not?” pursued the minister. 

“‘T canna tak’ yer money, minister,” said the 
boy at last, “‘ ’m—I’m—I’m no worth it.” Jock 
snivelled, and drew the back of his hand across his 
nose. 

Macdonald spoke to him then as only he could 
speak. Hemadeno mention of the boy’s ungrateful, 
disreputable past, he only spoke of the future and 
what it might mean for them both. Of how Jock’s 
success would be his success, Jock’s happiness his 
happiness, Jock’s future his future. He had no 
children of his own, no relatives, no friends—nothing 
gave him pleasure now but to help others, those who 
needed it. He told Jock of how he had always 
believed in him, and believed in him still, of how 
this suggestion, if Jock accepted it, would allow 
the boy to prove to him that he had been right. He 
won his point. Jock agreed. 
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That night before the boy went he suddenly looked 
the minister in the face. 

“‘ Maister MacDonald,” he said, ‘‘ whit wey have 
ye aye bin sae guid tae me? .. . I’ve aye disap- 
pointed ye.” 

The white-haired man looked into Jock’s eyes. 
Jock had lovely blue eyes, the redeeming feature 
of his ugly face. Something in these eyes had 
spoken to the minister the first day he had seen 
Jock—something in them seemed to speak of the 
deep blue eyes of her he had loved and lost... . 
He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“You have eyes like someone I once knew,” he 
said, smiling—‘‘ someone I once loved, Jock,” he 
added softly ... ‘‘ that’s why.” 

Jock was silent for a little. 

“ T’ll no disappoint ye this time, sir—can ye trust 
me?” | 

“I do trust you Jock; and I know youre going 
to be a ‘ guid sojer.’ ”’ 


Ill 


Wee Jock had gone to “the sojerin’’’ atlast. He had 
been passed for service and arrayed in all the splen- 
dour of a bonnet and kilt. He had paraded Peter’s 
Lane and been the pride and admiration of all the 
lassies and the envy of all the men. He had fought 
two youths who had laughed at him, and bled the 
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nose of a carter who had called him “ spider-legs.”’ 
Four months spent in the Highlands had made a 
new man of him, and when Patrick MacDonald 
again escorted him to the Recruiting Booth the 
doctor had laughed and passed him. Five months’ 
training, hard marching, and trench-digging, shooting 
and field-days, night operations and barrack-yard 
discipline had worked wonders; and at last Jock 
was under orders. 

Northwards he came to say good-bye to his only 
friend. 

“Who's your degeoraa ?”’ had asked the N.C.O. 
who superintended the filling in of his papers. 

“ Whit’s that ?”’ queried Jock. 

“ Your father’s name and address.” 

“‘ } havenae got a feyther.” 

** Mother, then?” 

“* Havenae got a mither.”’ 
_ “ Brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts? ” 

Wee Jock shook his head. 

“‘ Have you no relations ? ”’ 

Again the shake of the head. 

The N.C.O. thought a moment. 

‘“‘ Have you no friend you'd like to have informed 
if--er—if you should happen to stop a bullet? ”’ 

Wee Jock pulled himself up proudly. | 

‘‘ Ay, I’ve a freend,” he declared importantly. 

“Hisname?”’ The N.C.O. picked up his pen. 

“The Reverend Patrick MacDonald,” replied 
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Jock, giving full value to each syllable, ‘‘ 24, Caledon 
sine Edinburgh. . . . Hed like to hear a’ aboot 
- I ken that.” 

_ Poor little devil,” muttered the N.C. 0. as the 
door closed behind Jock’s diminutive form. 

And Jock had come north to say good-bye to his 
friend. He leaned from the carriage ne of the 
troop train. It was night. 

“ Good-bye, Jock—God keep you,” said Mac- 
Donald, with a stifled sob; ‘‘ write to me, lad.”’ 

“Ay, I wull, sir,” said Jock, his cheeks flushed 
with importance and excitement. “I'll bring ye 
back a helmit, sir, an’ a by’nit, an’ a——”’ 

The rest of the sentence was drowned by the 
shriek of the whistle and the deafening roar of cheers 
and counter-cheers that swelled like a tempest as 
the troop train glided out of the brilliantly lit 
station into the darkness. Wee Jock waved his 
bonnet ferociously till he was lost to sight. Patrick 
MacDonald turned and slowly walked away . . . he 
buttoned his coat up . . . two tears splashed on his 
woollen gloves. 


- IV 


For the first fortnight Wee Jock was too much 
taken up with the novelty of his new life to think 
much about anything. It was all so exciting. 
The cross-CHannel passage in the moonlight with the 
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dim shadow of the escorting destroyer creeping about 
in the darkness like an evil spirit; the long journey 
in cattle trucks carpeted with straw—thirty men to 
a truck left precious little room for lying down, 
and thirty-six hours was a long stretch; the 
arrival in the grey of an early dawn at the little 
frontier station; the march over the cobbled, 
poplar-lined roads to the first billets; the new 
people, the strange language, the picnic-like aspect 
of everything; the curious thrill in his heart that 
night he first heard the rumble of the heavy guns 
in the far distance; the excitement of digging 
trenches in real Flanders; the memorable march 
into battered Ypres,—all these things made him 
forget himself and his own interests. 

But by and by Wee Jock became a hardened 
veteran. He began to talk lightly of Pip-squeaks 
and Whiz-bangs, and had the whole trench vocabu- 
lary at his finger-tips. And after a while the novelty 
wore off and time began to hang heavily. It was then 
that Jock blessed the mail—it brought him only one 
letter, to be sure, but three times a week that letter 
came from the old man in Caledon Street in far- 
away Edinburgh, and Jock was grateful for it. 
The mail is the great excitement of the day in 
Flanders. How the bag is seized upon, nervously 
opened amid a crowd of longing, excited, expectant 
faces! How the faces of the lucky ones light up, 
and the disappointed fall! You have to go through 
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four days of trench life, when your horizon is bounded 
by a parapet in front and the parados a foot in 
rear, with six feet on right and left abruptly ter- 
minated by a traverse, with everything cold, wet, 
and clammy, the earth, your clothes, your fingers, 
your very underclothes ; your food (if you're lucky) 
tepid tea, hard biscuit and jam, with an occasional 
rasher of bacon (for you will probably starve rather 
than eat bully-beef}—you want four days of this 
to make you appreciate a letter. 

Wee Jock was a great favourite in No. 3 Platoon. 
He was at everybody’s beck and call. He found an 
intense pleasure in obliging people, and this little 
weakness was taken full advantage of. If there 
were six, and the dug-out held only five, it was Wee 
Jock who offered to sleep outside in the rain, 
crouched up on the sopping fire-step ; an offer which 
was readily accepted. In the mornings it was 
Jock who spent hours trying with cold, frozen 
fingers and soaking clothes to coax some damp 
twigs to kindle in a brazier to make the morning tea. 
In the evenings Jock was always ready to take some- 
one’s place who was not over keen on being included 
in the ration party. During the night, when the 
blackness kept the sergeant from seeing, Wee Jock 
was always ready to do sentry for a bit to allow 
another one to have a surreptitious smoke. He was 
universally voted a ‘“‘ flat,’’ but one and all they 
loved him. | 
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But Jock thought that their allowing him to do 
these things was an honour and pointed to his being 
a good “ sojer.”’ He wrote and told the minister 
all about it. It was Jock’s one ambition in life to 
be a “ guid sojer.” 


Vv 


One night in March Patrick MacDonald returned 
home to Caledon Street feeling far from well. For 
the first time that he could remember he had omitted 
that day to go to the Castle Rock—it was so cold, and 
he felt so queer. After his supper he put on his old 
red dressing-gown, exchanged his boots for carpet 
slippers, lit his pipe, and pulled his chair towards the 
fire. He tried to read, but his mind continually 
wandered. . . . It was impossible to concentrate 
his thoughts. . . . He closed the book and put it 
away. Later on his landlady brought in a letter. 
Macdonald smiled as he recognised the handwriting. 


“They are goin to make me a_lans-corprul,” 
wrote Jock delightedly, “‘ and then I will be a non- 
commishuned officer. I keep well and read the 
testiment you give me which I like very much. 
Now I must draw to a close hoping this finds you 
in the pink as it leave me at present. 

“T am, 
“ Yours respeckfully, 
‘* JOCK.” 
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MacDonald looked wistfully at the scrap of dirty 
paper lying on his knee. There was something in 
that boy, and he would make a fine man of him. 
There would at least one good thing come out of 
Peter’s Lane, as at least one good thing came out 
of despised Nazareth long ago . . . the minister 
sighed and settled in his chair. He felt drowsy ... 
his pipe fell from his mouth. 

Some time later he woke up. He felt much better. 
A strange feeling of happiness had come over him ; 
he couldn’t express how or whence or what it was. 
He just felt so very happy and content, far happier 
than he had felt for years. Everything seemed 
bathed in a rosy light. He would soon be well, 
and be able to start at Peter’s Lane with renewed 
strength . . . things would go on splendidly then. 
He believed he would do well there yet. 

His loneliness seemed to pass away from him ; 
for his life had been very lonely. Early in his 
career some trouble over church matters had 
brought him into violent collision with his ecclesias- 
tical superiors; but Patrick MacDonald had stood 
his ground. Preferment thereafter always passed 
him ; he had the bitterness of seeing men far junior 
to himself and far inferior to himself raised to high 
and prominent positions, but the bitterness soon 
died within him. He trod the winepress alone 
quite gladly as his Master had done before him, 
and consecrated his life to Peter’s Lane, into whose 
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darkness no limelight ever shone. Few people 
outside Peter’s Lane knew who he was, and nobody 
cared. His clan association endeavoured to bring 
him forward as their chief, but he did not seem to 
care about it. The hot words spoken about him in 
the Church Courts had wounded deeply his sensitive 
nature and nailed his ambition to its cross. 

He glanced up at the portrait of his wife above 
the mantelshelf . . . the sweet young face seemed to 
be smiling down on him. He smiled back at her 
and he thought the picture seemed to understand. 

. He remembered a summer day of the long ago 
when they had been sweethearts together, wander- 
ing on the banks of Loch Lomond. The sun was 
sparkling on the deep, blue waters, the hills were 
soft with a warm, shimmering glow, and the world 
was young. Side by side and hand in hand they 
strayed through the cool, shady woods and talked 
their sweet lovers’ talk . . . full of such hopes they - 
were, hopes that were never to be realised on this 
side of the grave. He remembered sitting down on 
a soft, mossy bank ; she laid her head with its wealth 
of fair hair upon his shoulder and spoke so happily 
of their approaching marriage. “ Fancy, dear,” 
she had said, ‘‘ we'll soon be together for always.”’ 
He heard her voice saying it again as he sat gazing 
up at her portrait—she might be speaking to him, 
it seemed so real. 

He felt very tired . . . he thought he would go 
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to bed, and tried torise. Somehow he felt power- 
less. It did not worry him; he just smiled and 
settled down into his chair again. He must write 
to Jock before he fell asleep. ... 

A living cinder fell on the hearthstone, glowing 
red ... it gradually cooled and turned grey, the 
smoke winding upwards . . . then dead and black— 
it still smoked a little. 

Yes, he was very tired. . . . Patrick MacDonald 
closed his eyes. He heard a voice calling somewhere, 
but he couldn’t tell whose it was . . . he thought it 
sounded like his wife’s; why, yes, of course it 
was; how stupid of him not to recognise it! 

He opened his eyes. She was standing close to 
him, radiant and beautiful, a sweet smile on her 
transfigured face, her starlit eyes full of a yearning 
love, and her hands were stretched out as if to draw 
the lonely, weary man to the shelter of her breast. 

‘We'll soon be together, dear,’’ she was saying. 


The hours passed and the fire sank low and lower. 
... the last red glow faded away. The shabby room 
was very still . . . sometimes a piece of cinder fell; 
no other sound broke the silence. The chill grey 
light of early dawn crept through the chinks in 
the yellow venetian blinds, making the flaring gas 
look weird and ghastly. 


They found him in the morning nestled in his 
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chair, a happy smile hovering on his pale, parted 
lips. j 


‘“‘ Heart failure,’ pronounced the doctor abruptly, : 


as he pocketed his stethoscope. 


VI 


It was on the following Saturday that Patrick 
MacDonald was laid with his fathers. They took 
him north to the old burial-ground in deference to 
the wish so strongly stated in his simple will, and 
what he left behind him just defrayed the expenses 
of his funeral. Before the train from the South 
arrived at the little wayside station there were no 
signs that. any unusual excitement stirred the in- 
habitants of the sleepy village from their lives of 
brooding stagnation. Two or three of the older 
people stood on the narrow platform arrayed in 
antediluvian silk hats and broad-cloth coats green 
with age; but they were of the former generation. 
It had been gossiped in the village that the last Mac 
‘1c Alasdair was coming home that day to rest, but 
among the younger people and the interlopers who 
had long since settled there when the ancient peoples 
emigrated it created little or no interest. It was 
a hundred and fifty years since the land passed 
from the old family owing to their loyalty to the 
House of Stuart, and it was thirty years since a 
member of the old. race had been brought north for 
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burial—the only right which the family had left 
to them. Few remembered the occasion, and fewer 
cared. | 

That lonely clachan had shared the fate of all the 
villages of the Scottish Highlands that have been 
trampled under the feet of an advancing civilisation. 
When the old line of chiefs were driven from the 
castle above the big marsh, his place was taken by 
the landlord and the exodus began. Like sheep the 
people wandered forth from the homes and dwell- 
ings of their fathers, and the great ships bore them 
over the sea to a new world which they knew not 
of. The emptied glens had echoed to sad farewells, 
the race which of old had filled them was scattered 
over the face of the earth, and the land of its birth 
knew it no more. Old ideals lingered for a little 
and died, old institutions passed away, old traditions 
were forgotten. Later on the railway forced its 
way into the solitudes and a new world came north- 
wards and settled down, and a small remnant were 
all who represented the tender sad-eyed people of 
the long-gone days. It was their descendants, a 
pathetic little group, who gathered on the station 
platform to receive home the last of their chiefs; a 
suitable ending to the life of Patrick MacDonald, the 
last Mac ‘ic Alasdair. 

The train was due at noon. Ten minutes before 
the time the old parish minister appeared, a plaid 
wrapped round his aged shoulders; he joined the 

19 
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little group as they respectfully touched the brims 
of their hats with their forefingers. No words 
passed between them. At two minutes past twelve 
the train panted clanking into the station. A man 
in a brown coat and a shabby green Homburg hat 
alighted (he looked like a commercial traveller) and 
wandered out of the station; then two men in 
black got out of the train carrying each a cardboard 
wreath-box—they were the sole mourners, repre- 
senting his Church and his Clan Association. The 
group in black uncovered their heads as the coffin 
was borne slowly along the wooden platform out 
of the station and deposited on a lorry drawn by 
two powerful horses. At this juncture they were 
joined by a fat red-faced man in a shiny top hat 
and a fur-lined coat; he was the soap boiler who 
now reigned in the new castle over the lands of Mac 
‘ic Alasdair, and he had come to follow to the grave 
the last representative of the race which for a 
thousand years had reigned over the hills and glens 
which now owned his majestic sway. He had 
kindly lent the lorry, and his piper (for he kept a 
piper, did this soap boiler) walked before the horses. 
They passed through the grass-grown, ill-kept 
street, a melancholy procession ; the blinds were all 
drawn down (the people would have done that for 
a pauper) and the inhabitants stood idly in their 
doorways watching the passing of the last chief of 
a mighty race. As the procession reached the foot 
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of the brae an old decrepit man crawled forth from 
a tumble-down thatched hut, leaning on his stick ; 
ninety-three was Donald MacDonald and his course 
was nearly run. On the breast of his thread-bare 
jacket he had pinned his row of medals, for an old 
warrior was he. The Crimea, the Mutiny, and three 
or four others he had donned in honour of the occa- 
sion; for was he not of the clan of him who was 
dead ? When the coffin passed he tried to draw 
himself straight, and leaning heavily on the stick 
in his left hand, slowly raised his right to his weather- 
beaten bonnet in a military salute. 

He stood watching them till the last man dis- 
appeared round the corner of the road; then he 
turned and miserably hobbled indoors. 

‘Horo!’ he muttered in great sadness of heart, 
“it is the end.” 


After half a mile through a dark, narrow glen the 
lorry turned in at the broken, ruined gates of the old 
castle drive, and crawled slowly up the broad avenue, 
all weed-grown and neglected. Ten minutes brought 
them to the ancient ivy-covered stronghold, the 
seat of the dead man’s fathers. The old house was 
crumbling in decay, bleached and battered with the 
suns and tempests of five hundred years, and the 
long grass on the walks and the desolation of the 
place all spoke in eloquent silence of change and 
death. 
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The winter sun bathed the castle’s rugged face 
with a golden glory as they lifted the coffin from its 
primitive hearse and bore it past the boarded-up 
portals, and through the leafless woods the pipes 
wailed and sobbed as they carried the mortal 
remains of Mac ’ic Alasdair along the winding path 
down to the shores of the dark mountain loch on 
whose bosom is the little island wherein sleep the 
fathers of his kingly race. As they followed the 
tartan-covered bier their hearts were as lead within 
them; for they honoured the name of him who 
was dead. A little bird fearlessly flitted from the 
overhanging boughs, perched on the coloured tartan 
pall, and burst into a rich melody of song. .. . 

When the two barges had borne them across the 
dark waters of the loch while over the waves the 
lament sounded shrill and weird, they carried him 
up over the grass and heather to the walls of the 
ruined keep beneath whose shadow is the burial- 
ground of his family, enclosed by a turf wall with 
a heavy iron gate. . . . The old minister tied a white 
handkerchief around his head, for his long white 
hair was flowing wild in the breeze, and as he stood by 
the head of the open grave he seemed like a patriarch 
from an age that was gone. Then they lowered 
Patrick MacDonald into his last resting-place ; their 
eyes dim with tears and their old heavy hearts filled 
with a yearning sadness—for the end of the tale was © 
told, and the last Mac ‘ic Alasdair was dead. ... 
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The minister repeated the solemn words in a quaver- 
ing and broken voice . . . the mourners threw sprigs 
of bog-myrtle and heather into the grave,... 
and it was all over. As the mourners turned away 
to go to the barges even the soap boiler had a sus- 
picious moisture in his eyes and violently blew his 
nose. 
The minister lingered behind to see the grave- 
digger finish off his work and place the two wreaths 
' on the new-made mound ; then they closed the rusty 
iron gates and locked them and the minister took 
the key. In silence they entered the grave-digger’s 
tarred punt and pushed off. There was no need 
for words; the grave-digger was one of the old 
people, and both understood each other. 
When they were half-way to the farther shore the’ 
minister turned and looked back at the island. 
The short winter afternoon was drawing to a close 
. shadows were gathering about the ruined keep, 
The grave-digger rested on his oars, and he too 
gazed at the island steadfastly and long. Neither 
man spoke. . . . At last the minister turned . . . he 
spoke the words which had been uttered an hour 
before by the veteran at the foot of the brae. 
“It is the end, Duncan,” he said quietly. 
The grave-digger looked at him and said nothing. 
_The minister took the great rusty key of the 
burial-ground, and flung it far out over the waters 
. .. it fell with a splash and sank. 
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Duncan the grave-digger bent to his oars. 
“ Ay, it is the end,” said he. 


Vil 


Wee Jock was down with the Ration Party the 
night he got that fatal letter. As soon as darkness 
permitted, the party left the trench laden with large 
jars and crept across the open back to Battalion 
Head-quarters and then down the hill to the Dump- 
ing-ground, originally a hamlet, now a heap of bricks 
and rubbish. The only thing that still stood was 
the wayside oratory. Everything worth taking in 
it had been pilfered long ago. It was the Dump- 
ing-ground for the Brigade. The four battalion 
transports were due to arrive at stated hours, dump 
their cargoes of boxes, sacks, bags of sticks and 
potatoes, replenish the trench jars from the water 
carts, and clear off before the next lot arrived, to 
leave the street clear for the succeeding wagons. 
Such was the theory, the general practice was vastly 
different. The time was almost every night Over- 
stepped owing to delay on the road caused by shell- 
ing, by being forced into the ditch to let an am- 
munition column past, by the various hitches which 
invariably occur to delay the transport as it nightly 
rumbles from its station some miles behind the line 
up to the Dumping-ground. 

_ The result is that to the awkwardness of unload- 
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ing the wagons and finding the stuff in the pitch 
darkness is added the pandemonium and confusion 
of two or more strings of transport wagons arriving 
at the same time and the attendant jamming of 
wheels, stampeding of mules, mixing of battalions’ 
rations, straying of members of ration parties, oaths 
and curses of men, and screaming of belaboured 
animals, all enlivened by the occasional twang and 
spit of stray bullets and the rushing roar and thun- 
derous bursting of high-explosive shells. 

On this particular occasion Wee Jock and his 
fellow-carriers crouched in the shadow of a broken 
wall and waited patiently for the sound of approach- 
ing wagon wheels. It was bitterly cold, and to add 
to the discomfort a chill drizzling rain was falling 
softly . . . far up in the trench-line a sudden burst 
of rapid fire showed that somebody had got the wind 
up. It rattled and spread for five minutes, then 
died away. On the crest of the hill behind them 
the star-shells rose and fell, bursting in glittering 
showers of light. The waiting ration party rubbed 
its frozen hands and swore in unison at the general 
situation. 

‘‘ It’s a great war this, an’ no mistake,” grumbled 
a private to his neighbour; “whit price Auld 
Reekie, eh, Tammas? ”’ 

Tammas only grunted and eased himself up from 
the mud-puddle in which he was sitting. He slowly 
moved his cramped legs. 
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“Whit’s wrang wi the war?” he asked trucu- 
lently ; ‘‘it’s a bleedin’ officer you sud be, me lad. 
Ye didna cam’ oot here for a Sunday-school treat.” 

‘Shut up, there!’’ snapped the subaltern in 
command, whose temper had not been improved by 
_ the sopping conditions of the night. “‘ Stop that 
talking and put out those cigarettes. Good Lord, 
do you want a shower bath of shrapnel over you? ” 

The words had scarcely left his lips when over 
their heads there was a whistling moan rising sud- 
denly to a screeching roar and terminating abruptly 
in a terrific crash. The fierce flash of the bursting 
shell illumined the shattered village street ... the 
air filled with choking fumes and a welter of flying 
bullets, bits of slate, stones, plaster. 

For a moment or two there was silence, then 
‘* Stretcher-bearers ! ’’ called someone. | 

The two stretcher-bearers crawled from théir 
place, spread out their stretcher and stumbled along 
_ the line. , 

‘Wha is’t?”’ asked the leader, groping his way 
among the men. 

‘“‘ The officer,” said someone from the darkness. 
‘Half his heid’s aff.” - 

The sergeant and one or two others were dragging 
a limp form into the shadow of two walls which 
formed a sheltered angle. Someone flashed an 
electric torch, carefully shading the light. The 
ergeant endeavoured to tie up the ghastly wound 
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with the officer’s field-dressing. The boy was stone 
dead, and lay in a swamp of mud and refuse. One 
of the stretcher-bearers put an arm round his 
shoulders and supported the shattered head... 
the rain began to descend in sheets. : 

‘‘ Somebody gie me another dressing,” said the 
sergeant, his hands covered with blood, and stiff 
with the icy rain . . . “ we canna leave the laddie 
like this.” 

Over their heads sounded a fierce rushing roar 
and a loud explosion . . . a bright light and shower 
of bullets. Another and another followed. They 
cowered in the shadow of the walls, coughing from 
the hot, acrid fumes... another shell... another. 

‘* Stretcher-bearers,’’ came from the darkness. 

‘“* My God,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Off you go, lads, 
you can’t do any good here.” They covered their 
officer up with some empty sandbags which were 
lying about. 

“Wish that damned transport would come,” 
growled someone. — 

Down the road came the rumble of wheels. 


Of course it wasn’t their transport, although theirs 
was due to arrive first. It was the transport of 
the Dot Dash Rifles and the Dot Dash ration party 
hadn’t arrived. The transport officer swore vehe- 
mently and endeavoured to get his wagons into the 
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side of the road as the clatter of hoofs and creaking 
of axles told that the other transport was right in 
their rear. The leading wagon pulled up sharply as 
the mules’ noses rammed the near wagon of the 
Rifles. 

“ Who the devil’s this? ’’ stormed the Highland 
transport officer. ‘“‘ I’m scheduled to arrive first 
...Wwho?... Dot Dash Rifles be damned .. . clear 
your blasted wagons out of this. I’m not going to 
. wait here all night, and I’m down to be first. And 
first I’m going to be,” he added emphatically. 

“Look here, you can’t pass us; ‘there'll be an 
awful mess,” expostulated the Dot Dash subaltern. 

“Can’t I? You watch me,” snapped the irate 
Scot. 

The youthful generalissimo promptly endeavoured 
to force his wagons past the Dot Dash Rifles and 
promptly ran into a body of men who had just 
come up, and who proved to be the Dot Dash ration 
party, opportunely arrived at a capital moment to 
increase the confusion. A shell thundered up and 
exploded overhead; the men scattered like sheep 
for shelter, and the mules of the leading Highland 
wagon bolted, rammed the Dot Dash water cart 
and bit the Highland transport officer in the leg. 
Another shell rushed and roared, burst with a bang 
and a clatter of bricks and slates, and wounded five 
men. 

It took an hour and a quarter to get therespective 
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water parties clear, and then, drawn together by 
common danger, the two transport officers decided 
to dump the rations and let the ration parties get 
their own share as best they could. 

The transports, mules stamping and shying, and 
drivers cursing, whips slashing at men and beasts 
indiscriminately, were at length got clear of the 
village, and lumbered off home, the mules to their 
stables, the men to their billets. The trench- 
parties, left beside a heap of ration boxes, bags of 
charcoal, piles of sticks and other necessaries, 
divided the lot as best they could in the darkness, 
seized their respective mail-bags, left two men to stay 
with the wounded and the dead officer until what 
time the stretcher-bearers could get them all to the 
dressing-station, shouldered their loads, and, bur- 
dened like pack-horses, staggered slowly off down 
the muddy paths up to their respective trenches. 

Wee Jock watched the sergeant as he distributed 
the letters that night, with the keenness of a sleuth- 
hound. It was the night for a letter, and his friend 
had never failed him yet. He began to be afraid 
that it wasn’t coming after all. The pile on the 
sergeant’s knee grew less and less. At last only 
one remained. The sergeant scrutinised it, glanced 
up at the faces round him, and handed it to Jock. 
Elated with delight the little fellow crawled along 
the wet trench to the damp, clammy dug-out which 
he shared with half a dozen others, and opened his 
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letter. He noticed with surprise that the writing 
on the envelope was not the minister's. _ 

Jock read that letter through. It was written 
by the minister’s landlady and told him everything, 
in crude, bald terms. Heread it again and again 

. . its terrible meaning slowly permeated his brain. 
He sat as if turned to stone, gazing at the dull 
embers in the brazier beforehim. Later, he crawled 
out into the trench. It was still raining—he didn’t 
care. Miserable and wretched he sat down on the 
fire-step in the lee of a traverse .. . his friend was 
dead! At first he refused to believe it; it was all 
a pack of lies. It couldn’t be true—no, by God, it - 
couldn’t be true! But Jock knew in his heart that 
it was only too true. .. . He saw, a few paces off, 
framed in the glow of a dug-out, some of his comrades 
reading their home letters, laughing and chattering 
over them... and his friend, his only friend—he 
was dead! ... Wee Jock hid his thin little face in 
his grimy hands and wept as if his heart would 
break. | | 

A man stumbled along the trench and saw him. 

“Hullo, Jock,” he remarked jocosely, “ greetin’, 
eh? Whit’s up we? Are ye feert o’ the Ger- 
mans, eh? Never mind, Jock, they’ll no’ bite 
ye!’’ added this master of witty badinage. 

‘““ Awa’ tae hell!” snivelled Wee Jock. 

The man declined the suggestion, and sat down 
beside Jock. 
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“‘ Hae ye had bad news? ” he asked more gently. 

“ Aye.” Jock wiped his eyes with the back of his 
hand. 

“‘ Somebody deid, mebbe? ”’ 

“ Aye.” | 

A silence ensued. Jock’s comforter put his hand 
into his tunic pocket and pulled out a crumpled 
bag of peppermint, just received by the mail. 

“Hae a swee'ie,” he said sympathetically, and 
with a beauty of tenderness in hisrough, harsh voice. 


It was at four o'clock that morning that it began. 
Promptly at four o'clock the German batteries 
opened fire and a tempest of shells battered down 
on the British trenches in cataractal fury. Before 
the onslaught the parapets melted away, the barbed 
wire was cut and shivered by a torrential hail of 
shrapnel, sweeping thc ground like spindrift. Over- 
head it burst in clouds, raining down on the defenders 
huddled against the trench walls in vain endeavours 
to find some shelter. High explosives battered and 
’ smashed and burst in a deafening uproar on firing 
line and supports. The trench floors filled with 
blood. Men lay about—God! were these mangled 
heaps of flesh really men ?—wounded and shattered, 
some still in ‘death, others moaning softly, half- 
stupefied by excruciating agony. As best they could 
their comrades bound up their gaping wounds. It 
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requires some surgical skill to use to any advantage 
a field-dressing not more than four inches square, 
to bind up the wound of a man who has had his leg 
blown clean off above the knee. 

For an hour the bombardment continued, and 
then suddenly ceased. The remnant of the trench 
garrisons lined the parapets in expectancy of the 
coming attack. Nothing happened. An hour and 
a half later the blue smoke rising from the German 
lines told that they were cooking their breakfast. 
The British set about clearing their shambles of 
trenches. As many as possible were placed on 
stretchers and manceuvred somehow or other down 
‘the winding communication trench to the Battalion 
dressing-station in the wood a hundred yards 
behind. Among them was Wee Jock—Wee Jock 
with his left leg off below the knee and his right arm 
off above the elbow—Wee Jock suffering the tor- 
ments of hell, but smiling bravely all the while to 
show that he was a ‘guid sojer.” Wheh they 
carried him into the long, low dug-out that served 
as the dressing-station he told the Doctor cheerily 
to attend to the others first, as he was allright .. 
_ if he could only have a cigarette? That was all 
he wanted. He got his cigarette, but the doctor 
attended to him first. Jock was by no means all 
right. | 

With sleeves rolled up and his cap stuck on the . 
back of his head the Doctor worked steadily on, 
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taking the very serious cases first—painting with 
iodine, dosing with morphia, bandaging up as com- 
fortably as possible; all he could do. Then he 
worked swiftly and methodically down the line of 
stretchers that lay on the floor. A cursory glance 
at two men who were brought in was sufficient—he 
gave a curt signal to the stretcher-bearers and they 
carried the sopping, blood-dripping stretchers out- 
side and laid waterproof sheets over the still, huddled 
forms lying on them. | 

An hour later the bombardment recommenced, 
and after half an hour the enemy hurled itself 
against our line. For two hours the fight lasted and 
men flowed in to the dressing-station in an endless 
stream. Then the British counter-attacked, and 
the long line of waiting cases grew and grew. The 
atmosphere of the hut became almost intolerable— 
the sickly stench of blood, and the stifling smell of 
crowded, dirty humanity. But the Doctor slaved 
on. Once he stopped for half a minute to straighten 
his aching back and draw a few whiffs from a 
cigarette. Then he turned again to his work. 

Over the dressing-station a shell rushed and 
whistled, and burst with a spout of smoke and earth 
twenty yards beyond. Another followed, nearer 
this time. A third covered the Doctor with mud, 
and the hut shook and trembled. 

“Can the swine have located us and be snes 
the dressing-station ?’’ he muttered. 7 
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Two minutes later one landed on the far corner of 
the hut—a direct hit. The wall crumpled like 
paper and fell on some of the wounded, killing them 
instantaneously. The choking fumes of lyddite 
filled the little hovel, and— 

“Good God! a gas-shell!’’ shouted the Doctor. 
“Your respirators, lads!”’ 

He pulled on his own, and went round the more 
disabled men putting their respirators over their 
‘mouths. Another shell burst a few yards away, 
another, another—another. ... 

The gas was on them, clouds of it rising from the 
shells—it eddied round the dressing-station and 
hung over it in a heavy cloud, sickly, pungent, 
stupefying. 

With the aid of his orderly and some stretcher- 
bearers the Doctor did his best to drag the badly 
wounded out into the wood clear of the gas. The 
less severely hit had to fend for themselves. One 
stretcher contained Wee Jock raving in his last 
delirium, 

“I’m no’ feert to die, Doctor, I’m no’ feert to die. 
Whit’s aboot it? I'll meet Maister MacDonald 

. he told me I would . . . an’ I've tried to be 
a guid sojer, Doctor . . . O Christ, I canna’ stand 
this pain! Give me something, Doctor, for the 
love of God give me something. ...I’m choking, 
choking .. . but I’m goin’ to beaguid sojer. I canna’ 
breathe, Doctor,O ...Omy God...” 
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As they laid his stretcher down he gave a con- 
vulsive struggle, and then lay very still. 

Reeling like drunken men the Doctor and his 
helpers worked like demons amid the bursting gas- 
shells. | 

“One more try, men,” he yelled through his 
respirator, “and we'll have ’em all out.” 

He dived into the dug-out, followed by the men 
...ashell rushed up with a shrieking roar, smashed 
right on the roof of the dug-out . . . there was a spout 
of flame, a wild clatter of logs, stones, earth, and 
debris . . . a heavy cloud of smoke... it drifted 
slowly away and revealed a heap of refuse where 
the dressing-station once had stood. There was 
no sign of lifeanywhere. Over the row of stretchers 
laid by the Doctor in the wood the gas was _ slowly 
creeping .. one or two men made desperate efforts 
to rise up and stagger away, to fall down again 
with groans of agony. One man, with legs horribly 
shattered, dragged himself, coughing his lungs up, 
towards a rifle lying near him, and blew his brains 
out. 

The apostles of culture had located the dressing- 
Station with deadly accuracy. The shells still fell. 


That night some men set about the work of ex- 
huming the bodies at the dressing-station. Near 
where the Doctor had laid his stretcher in the wood 
they found Wee Jock’s bonnet and identity disc. 

20 
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The human remains which were reverently col- 
lected in two sandbags and buried with prayer by- 
the padre may have been all that was mortal of 
Wee Jock or they may not. It really didn’t matter. 


I do not think I shall forget you, Jock. One 
- forgets many things in life. I have forgotten a 
great many things which I should have remem- 
bered—much that was taught me in my youth and 
childhood and which should never have left me. 
I fear that I do not remember much of any sermon 
I ever listened to or slept through—but I shall 
remember you, Jock. 

I thought of you the other day when an enthu- 
siastic Mayfair war-worker remarked to me that he 
hadn’t had champagne on his dinner-table since war 
began. ‘‘One must do one’s bit,’’ he added with 
unctuous volubility. I thought of you then, Jock— 
poor little guttersnipe, wanting to be a “‘ guid sojer,”’ 
and not afraid to die. 

You gave everything you had, Jock. Someone 
Who knows just what is what, and Who judges with 
a justice and a mercy unknown among men, will 
not forget that. I don’t know that, according to 
the strict dogma of moral philosophers or the tenets 
of the Nonconformist conscience, your life was a 
conspicuous success; but you only had one sport- 
ing chance, Jock, and when you got it you played 
the game. You wanted to be a “ guid sojer,”’ and 
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you gave your life in the trying ; so few of us ever 
want to be anything other than what we are— 
and that is precious little. But in your longing to 
be a good something you were dimly seeking that 
Ultimate which is alone worth seeking, even Him Who 
maketh the Seven Stars and Orion, and turneth the 
darkness of death into the morning. 
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Postage, 5d. 
‘‘ The author writes with a fervency and a brilliancy quite 
adequate to the thrilling and weird stories he tells. . . . This 


is a remarkable volume alike as regards its intensity of feeling, 
its refinement of spirit, and literary form.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Interesting and moving volume. . .. The pieces have a 
certain dramatic quality and emotional effect of their own that 
makes them always interesting to read.’”’—Scotsman. 

‘* The stories are graphically told, the style is spontaneous, and, 
at times, even brilliant.’-—British Weekly. 

‘‘ A series of suggestive and admirably written stories and 
sketches of the war....An uncommon and uncommonly 
interesting book.’’—Bookman. 

‘A book that fascinates. It narrates strange tales of the 
war—stories of spiritual appearances and mysterious occurrences 
which the author, who has served and fought in Flanders, has 
heard, and which, to the best of his knowledge, are all true.”’— 
Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

“‘ These tales are worth reading. . . . They are slight but 
beautiful. Told with Celtic fire and fervour. . . . The author 
has the gift of vision and the artist’s delicacy of touch.’’-—Glasgow 
Evening Times. 

‘* Of the many books dealing with the war which have been 


published, The Unseen Host is one of the most notable. . . . We 
can heartily commend this book to our readers.’’—Scoits Pictorial. 
‘‘ A most fascinating series of sketches. . . . And the pathos 


that sobs through the book, and the impatience with ‘ slackers’ 
thet sometimes stirs a noble rage, and the loyal and tender friend- 
ship that lends charm to incidents in themselves gruesome, and 
a hundred other beautiful qualities are creditable alike to the 
head and to the heart of this young son of the Church.”—LEife 
and Work. 

‘* Those who believe that ‘there are more things in Heaven 
and Earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy ’ will find much 
to interest them in this book. . . . The sketches are written in a 
fine literary style, and are more than readable.’’—A berdeen Free 
Press. 

‘* The author’s pen in describing the actual life of our soldiers 
at the Front is as graphic as that of a Rudyard Kipling.’”— 
Aberdeen Daily Journal. | 

‘The volume grips the reader’s attention throughout.’’— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

‘* We cordially commend to the notice of our readers The 
Unseen Host, and trust that, amid the crowd of war books of one 
kind and another, it may not be overlooked, for it has intrinsic 
merits of its own that make it well worth reading.” —Helensburgh 
and Gareloch Times. 2 
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